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1 Introduction 

In this document we describe the high level operations of the LookUp Controller (LUC). This document 
should describe all the necessary behaviour of the LUC, without enforcing any particular implementation 
method. 

Throughout this introduction (section 1), we provide an insight into the functionality of the LUC. This is 
provided as introduction material only, and for full details the reader should examine the complete document. 
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1.2 Overview 

During the operation of protocols such as TCP, we must often look up the state of a particular connection. 
For TCP this state is keyed by the {IP Destination Address, IP Source Address, TCP Destination Port, TCP 
Source Port} tuple. The amount, and content, of this state varies widely between protocols. For example, a 
flow state for TCP would be 512 bytes long and would contain information such as: 

• Connection state (Established, Closing, Closed etc.) 

• Window sizes. 

• Timer information. 

• Route information. 

• Pointers to data buffers for receive and transmit. 

Similarly, once the TCP protocol has been processed there may be some form of application processing 
required. This application processing also requires state information. The amount of application state 
required obviously depends on the application being supported. 

The purpose of the LUC is to store this protocol and application state information in a format that allows for 
quick lookups and updates. The LUC calls this information flow state, and it accesses it via a flow key. For 
TCP this flow key consists of the {IP Destination Address, IP Source Address, TCP Destination Port, TCP 
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Source Port, IP Protocol, Receive Interface} tuple, but for other protocols other fields will be used. The . 
receive interface is included in the flow key for when we wish to distinguish flows received on different 
interfaces. For traditional TCP termination this receive interface is set to zero by the Packet Processor. It is 
mainly used for transparent TCP termination. 

Depending on the context, this document will sometimes use the term flow key, and will sometimes spell out 
the individual fields of the flow key. 

Another task of the LUC is to maintain timers on a per flow basis. Protocols and applications often require 
such timers for e.g. frame re-transmission, delaying packets etc. With large numbers of flows maintaining 
these timers can be a large overhead for a general purpose CPU, therefore requiring that the LUC take 
control of this task. 

Fi g ur e 1 illustrates the position of the LUC w ith re gards to th e o ther functional units. The LUC interfaces to 
the FDC using the LUC_FDC_Bus and FDC_LUC_Bus via the Dispatcher 1 . The LUC uses the FDC as an 
atomic unit to co-ordinate its behaviour with the Dispatcher. The LUC also interfaces to the Dispatcher via 
the Dispatcher_LUC_Bus for LUC commands from the Dispatcher to the LUC, and via the 
LUC_Dispatcher_Bus for timer events from the LUC to the Dispatcher. The LUC also has an interface to an 
external random number generator: it uses this to pass random number seed information to the protocol 
cores. The LUC has an interface to the MMC bus for management and control. 

Finally, the LUC has an interface to the 266MHz DDR memory that it uses to store flow state. For the S1 0 
part this is a maximum of 4GB of memory that is dedicated to the LUC for Flow State. It is accessed via a 
128-bit wide bus. 

For the BIO part the LUC shares a maximum of 16GB of DDR memory with the SMC. In this case the LUC. 
can use up to the first 4GB of DDR memory for Flow State. It is accessed via a 64-bit wide bus. 

For efficiency, the minimum unit of transfer in the DDR memory is 64-bytes for the S10 and 32-bytes for the 
B10. 



1 The Dispatcher passes these commands through to the FDC without any alteration, and echoes the 
response back to the LUC. 
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Figure 1 : LUC Overview 



1.2.1 TCP Termination 

In this document we use the term TCP Termination to refer to the case where the ACP acts as the end point 
of a TCP connection, i.e. it runs the TCP state machine, buffers data, re-assembles the byte stream, and 
does all of the duties of a regular TCP client. There are two modes that a TCP Termination device can 
operate in: Non-transparent and Transparent. 

1.2.1.1 Non-Transparent Termination 

In this scenario the remote peer of the TCP connection is communicating with us via a virtual IP address. 
The ACP then transports the byte stream of that TCP connection to the application that is being hosted. If 
the application host CPU is local, then a direct connection between the ACP and host CPU is used, and no 
other network protocols are involved. However, if the application host CPU is on another server, i.e. if we 
are acting as a proxy, then a new TCP connection must be initiated to that server, and the data copied 
between one connection and the other. 
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When that new connection is initiated with the server, for non-transparent termination we use a new source 
IP address and new TCP source port number. Since we use new addressing information, we are not 
transparent to the server, and we have hidden the address of the true client. 

1.2.1.2 Transparent Termination 

Transparent termination only applies for proxy connections. The difference between a transparent and non- 
transparent connection is that for transparent connections we re-use the client addressing information in the 
connection to the server, i.e. rather than use our own IP address and TCP source port, we use the same IP 
address and TCP source port that the client supplied. We are effectively transparent to the server since it 
cannot tell we are in the middle of the byte-stream. 

An interesting point about transparent termination is that the same {IP Destination Address, IP Source 
Address, TCP Destination Port, TCP Source Port, IP Protocol} tuple can appear on two different interfaces 
bul l ere r ence t wo d if fe rent TCP conn e ct i ons. One TCP connection wou l d be from the client to tho ACP, the 
other from the ACP to the server. To distinguish these two TCP connections we must introduce an extra 
field into the tuple: the receive interface. For transparent termination the receive interface should be set to a 
value that distinguishes the client connection from the server, e.g. perhaps we use the 802. 1Q VLAN ID or 
simply an external port number. 

For non-transparent TCP termination the receive interface should be set to the same value for all receive 
interfaces. In fact, this is an IP host requirement since the same TCP flow is allowed to arrive on any IP 
interface. 

1.2.2 TCP Packet-by-Packet Forwarding 

The ACP also supports TCP Packet-by-Packet Forwarding. This mode of operation only really applies after 
a TCP proxy has been created. Note that the TCP proxy itself should be created by the correct termination 
of a TCP session (to get the URL) and negotiation of a new connection with the server, i.e. even TCP 
Packet-by-Packet Forwarding requires some element of TCP Termination to start the connection; 

Once a proxy has been established it is possible to simply translate packets on one connection to packets on 
another. Re-writing the address information, and applying a TCP sequence number delta allows us to do 
this. In this mode we are not running the TCP state machine, we are not buffering any significant amounts of 
data, and we are not re-assembling the byte stream. The TCP state machines are instead running on the 
client and server, and we are merely translating packets. 

This mode of operation normally requires less state to be held per flow entry, and can sometimes provide 
faster processing. 

1.2.3 How Many Flows? 

An obvious question is how many flows should the LUC be able to simultaneously track? The answer to this 
question depends on the type of application being supported. For example, for layer 7 switches there will be 
large numbers of clients, therefore requiring that the LUC support a large number of flows. For IP storage 
based applications there is likely to be a small number of flows, perhaps in the thousands. 

Since we must support both these types of applications the LUC must be configurable in how many flows are 
supported. The LUC will support anything from 64K flows to 4M. Using more or less flows should not 
significantly impact performance, but it will allow the external memory size to be flexible. 

When quoting performance metrics we assume that the LUC is in a mode that supports up to 1M flows, i.e. 
the performance metrics are not valid if the LUC has been configured for more than 1M flows. 

1.2.4 How Large is each Flow? 

Now that we have fixed on a range for the number of flows, how much state do we need to store per flow? 
This depends on both the application that is being supported, and the protocol that the application is using. 
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The reason is that not only do we need to store protocol state, but we also need to store session information 
that the application can use, e.g. application state may include such things as "how many bytes left to the 
next SSL record header or iSCSI protocol data unit". 

The current requirements state that TCP requires approximately 448 bytes for state information. If we then 
assume that an application requires 64 bytes of session information, then that gives the flow state size at 
around 512 bytes. 

When quoting performance metrics we assume that the flow size is 512 bytes, i.e. the performance metrics 
are not valid if the LUC has been configured for a flow size larger than 512 bytes. 

To be flexible, the LUC must allow for flow sizes ranging from 128 bytes to 2048 bytes. 

1.2.5 Sp l it Protoco l Core and I nterface Core Proce s s i ng 

The ACP is designed such that two processor co rps ran hp assigned to process a flo w: a protocol core an d 
~an interface coreT jThjgj^itnr.nl cora-might taka nare of T^PrelaterifuDCt ions. while the interface core wo uld 
- Worm more application-oriented tasks. Both afJbjes4H*gcess^r^PJ^^ the LUC to store a ate^ 

nejjaj^jng-a-flow. 

Th e LUC manages this task bv splitting a workspace into two parts: o ne part is for the protocol core, and one 
"part for the interface core. This split is configurable, and could even be such that onecoregejs^ajjj^e flow 
state and the other gets none 2 . Ihe^ plit also allows a region of the flow state totberrTaTl^ecTas shared ; i.e. jt_ 
is sepLtoboth the Protocol Core and t ho Interfax rnm 



When the LUC is given a request to perform a lookup it is informed of the protocol core ID, the protocol 
workspace ID, the interface core ID and the interface workspace ID. Once the LUC has found the flow state . 
Jtthens ends the a ppjgeriaje ampunt to each ( Core ID, Workspace IDfpair. After the processor cores have 
finisheTpToce'ssingTthey will write back their respective workspaces to the LUC. 

The processor cores then negotiate with the Dispatcher to indicate that they have finished processing the 
event. When the Dispatcher has determined that both cores have finished processing, it sends an update 
command to the LUC. ~Rie_L UC then re-assembles this back in to j single wor ks pace and updates the flow, 

1.2.6 Automatic Flow Creation 

During the normal operation of the LUC there will be times when it cannot find any flow state information for 
a given flow key. This would be the normal situation when a protocol is creating a new connection. Given 
the performance requirements of the Astute Content Processor, it is not reasonable to expect that a general 
purpose CPU can create these flows. Instead we must allow the LUC to manage its own data structures and 
create a flow entry. If the LUC creates a flow that the general purpose CPU would not have done then the 
CPU has the ability to tear it down. To reduce this effect, flow creation may be further qualified by the 
contents of a frame. For example, if the protocol is TCP then the LUC can be programmed such that flows 
are only created for frames that have the SYN flag set and only the SYN flag 4 . 

1.2.6.1 Listen Lookups 

Certain protocols allow a network stack to offer specific services. For example, a TCP running on a server 
may be offering a web service, but not pop-3 or telnet. When a TCP connection is started to the server, the 
destination port indicates what type of service is being requested: web is port 80, pop-3 is port 1 10 and telnet 



2 In this case the LUC would not even send out the second workspace. 

3 Flow creation must follow the rules of the protocol we are implementing. Since the LUC does not 
understand these protocols it may create a flow when the protocol would not have. 

4 In reality it is a Packet Processor that examines the frame contents and decides if it should allow the LUC 
to create a flow. The interface core would also be able to create flows using a special event type: this is an 
active TCP open. 
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is port 23. If a connection is opened to a port on a server, and that server does not support that service 
(port), then the server simply replies with a "connection refused" message. This method of determining if a 
server is "listening" on a given service (port) is called a listen lookup. 

The LUC allows any fields of the flow key to be used in a listen lookup 5 . For a typical TCP application the 
listen lookup may consist of checking if the {IP Destination Address, Destination Port, IP Protocol} tuple 
exists in a listen database. The IP Destination is included since a server may have multiple IP addresses, 
and for each IP address we may support multiple services. 

Flow creation can now be even more finely tuned by using a listen lookup, i.e. if the flow lookup does not find 
anything then a listen lookup is performed. If a listen entry is found then we must be interested in that 
service, so a flow entry is created 6 . On the next lookup request for this flow we will find a match in the flow 
table. If a listen entry is not found then a flow is not created. 



1.2.6.2 Termination Access Control Lists 

Some applications require an even stricter method for determining when to create a flow. In this scenario the 
application would like to validate the flow key against a set of rules, to see if this flow is allowed to have an 
entry created for it. This is rather like a firewall operating at layers 3 and 4. The rules that the flow key is 
checked against are commonly referred to as access control lists (ACL). Since this check is only performed 
when we attempt to create a flow entry (start a termination), we call them Termination Access Control Lists 
(TACLs). 

The LUC has the capability to perform a TACL lookup after a flow key lookup does not find an entry 7 . This 
TACL lookup will either allow or deny the creation of a flow entry. Note that we do not perform a TACL 
lookup if we find a flow entry: we assume that it has previously been validated. 

The LUC can support the following types of conditions in a TACL: 

1 . An exact match on the IP Protocol 

2. Mask and match on the IP source address, i.e. the incoming source address is first masked and then 
compared against a value. 

3. Mask and match on the IP destination address. 

4. Range match on the TCP/UDP source port. This is a {from, to} range. 

5. Range match on the TCP/UDP destination port. 

6. Range match on the Receive Interface. 

The LUC compares an incoming flow key against each rule in the TACL in turn, starting with the first rule. It 
will stop at the first match it finds, or when it runs out of rules. The result of an ACL lookup is either to allow 
or deny a listen lookup / flow creation. 

Table 1 illustrates an example TACL that the LUC can support. In this example the first rule allows anyone 
on the 172.21.2.* network 8 to contact port 80. Note how the IP Destination is effectively excluded from the 
match by setting its mask to 0.0.0.0. Similarly, the source port is effectively excluded from the match by 
putting in the full range of source ports as the {from, to} value. The second rule also allows a specific source 
address range, but this time a destination address is given, and a range of port numbers is used. The last 
rule in the table is a catchall rule. This rule will match with any flow key, and effectively denies any flow keys 



5 This is a global setting that applies to all flows. 

6 In some cases a flow entry is not created: we simply report that a listen entry was found. 

7 TACL can also be applied to listen key lookups where a listen key will be created if one is not found. 

8 Rather than 1.72.21.2.*, the term 172.21.2 / 24 can be used, where the 24 is the number of significant bits in 
the network address. 
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that did not match either the first or the second rule. Note that the LUC keeps a default allow / deny value 
that is used if no rules match, so this final rule is not required 9 . 
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Table 1: Example Termination Access Control List (TACL) 



Since the access control lists are only checked when a flow is being created, these are not strictly speaking 
the same access control lists that many routers implement. For example, for stateless events , there is 

neve r any ACL check iii y pe i fum i ed. Th i s i s t h e r eason why w e ca ll this t e rmination access contro l l ists 

(TACL). 

It should be noted that the performance metrics quoted in this document assume that TACL lookups are not 
enabled. If TACL lookups are enabled then the connection per second performance will be reduced, 
perhaps significantly if a large number of TACL rules are present. 

1.2.6.3 Listen Fixers 

As described in section 1.2.6.1, listen lookups can be configured to include certain parts of the flow key. For 
example, the LUC could be configured to use {IP DA, TCP Destination Port} as the listen key. However, this 
configuration is global and applies to all flows. For example, it would not be possible to create some listen 
entries that look at just the {IP DA, TCP Destination Port} and. other listen entries that look at {IP DA, TCP 
Destination Port, IP SA}. This function is present in a BSD like TCP/IP stack, where you can restrict the 
source IP addresses that can connect to a listening socket. 

Consider the following example. Let us suppose that the listen entry contains information about how many 
buffers should be allocated to flows that use this service etc. We may then want to create two listen entries: 
one for a small number of class A customers, and another for everyone else, who by default is class B. With 
our current method for listen entries this would require including the IP SA in all listen lookups, and then 
enumerating each and every customer's IP address. That could require thousands of listen entries. 

Note that if we turn on TACL then we can recognise the class A customers with a small number of rules 
using the IP SA. The problem is how do we carry this match information onto the listen lookup? This is done 
using the concept of a listen fixer. A listen fixer is a 16-bit field that is stored for each TACL entry. If a match 
is made against a TACL rule then this listen fixer can be written into any 16-bit aligned area of the listen key. 
How would this be used in our example? Well suppose that there were a 1 6-bit area of the listen key that is 
normally masked out, i.e. is normally zero. If a TACL rule matches a class A customer then we could set the 
listen fixer to a value N, so that the listen key gets modified. We then need only two listen entries: one with 
the value N in the listen fixer area (class A), and the other with zeros in those bit positions (class B). 

1.2.7 Flow Coherency 

When a frame arrives at the ACP the LUC finds the associated flow state and passes this information to a 
protocol and interface core. The processor cores then process the frame, most likely updating the state of 
the flow. This state is then written back to the flow state memory of the LUC. Since there are multiple 
protocol and interface core pairs executing simultaneously, we must ensure that the flow state is correctly 
updated and interpreted. 



9 In fact, using a rule in the TACL table would consume extra DDR bandwidth for flow keys that did not 
match. 

10 Stateless events do not cause a LUC command to be issued: they have no state associated with them. An 
example is the event caused by the reception of an ARP packet. 
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One solution to this problem is to have the protocol and interface cores lock a flow state while they are 
working on it. However, this introduces considerable delay since a processor core cannot start working on a 
flow until all other processor cores unlock it. This also requires a reasonable amount of hardware to perform 
the locking on all of these flows. 

The approach that has been taken for the ACP is to ensure that while there are active events for a flow, all 
processing for that flow is done on the same protocol and interface core pair. Once all currently active 
events have been processed, the protocol and interface core pair are un-assigned from that flow. On the 
next set of events we may then pick a different pair of processor cores. This has the effect that during the 
lifetime of a flow we may perform processing on a variety of protocol and interface core pairs. 

Given that a single protocol and interface core pair is processing a flow, there is no need to do a lookup for 
pypry single f»vsnt- nn thf» first event a lookup is performed and the flow state is written to the workspaces of 
the protocol and interface cores. If future events arrive before that event has been processed, we simply 
pass the event onto the same protocol and interface core pair and use the version of the workspace that they 
already have. In fact, the processor cores have probably modified the state of the flow due to the first event, 
so it is a requirement that the LUC does not update this flow state with the version it has in its own memory. 
It should be noted that this requirement for not performing lookups on subsequent events is not a 
requirement for the LUC: other functional units perform this task and simply do not submit lookup requests to 
the LUC. 

It should be noted that this method of assigning protocol and interface core pairs does mean that for a given 
flow we only have the compute power of a single protocol core and single interface core, i.e. maximum 
performance from the ACP is achieved with multiple flows. 

The device that ensures that the same protocol core is used for events on the same flow is the Flow Director 
CAM (FDC). The flow key forms the key of this CAM, and returns the protocol core and interface core that 
have been assigned, along with their respective workspace IDs. The Dispatcher uses the FDC to direct 
events to the correct protocol and interface core pair. For more information on coherency the reader is 
directed towards the FDC and Dispatcher HLD documents. 



-pflRrTTIo^fiPtry in thp 1 1 \c. has a small number of associated timer s. These timers are used to correctly 
execute the protocol, e.g. re-transmission timeouts etc. The reason the LUC performs this task is that with 4 
million flows maintaining these multiple timers is quite a burden for a general purpose CPU. 

When the LUC has determined that a timer has exp ired, it creates a tim er entry in the FDC and passes^ 
. ^timer expired" event to the Dispatch er, h yenhiallv th ^fepaluhenM service rs timer expjration. anoLwilL 
'"request a f low lookup. A ProcessorCore pair is then notified oTffte timer expiralloli aiidTfiey use the flow's 
state to determine the correct action and next state. An important aspect here is that the LUC does not 
automatically send the flow state to the Processor Cores: it must wait until the FDC indicates that it can do 
so. Tho reason is that time r pypnts have a critical section with normal packet or interface-e vents, as 
explained below. 

During the processing of a packet event the protocol core may decide to reset a timer. To do this it will set a 
resef bit for that timer, and when the LUC is told to write this state back to flow memory it will correctly adjust 
its timers. Note however that there is a time gap between when a protocol core decides to cancel a timer, 
and when the LUC actually cancels the timer. Given this fact, consider a case where a protocol core is 
processing a packet event and it decides to cancel the re-transmission timer. However, just at that instant in 
time the LUC expires the re-transmissions timer, and issues a timer expiration event to the same protocol 
core: this is not correct since the timer should have been cancelled. The protocol core will now receive a re- 
transmission timeout, which violates the TCP protocol. 

To prevent this timer critical section, two methods are employed by the LUC: 
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1 .^JEheJJJ C is not allowed to issue timer events for flows that are checked out. A A qwJ s c hec kfiri o i i tf r n i r u. 
' thejj rnelrie LUC receives a lookup request for that flow, to thej timejlj g LUC receives an update / 

i eardown for that flowT However, due to queues b etween the L UC arid the Dispa tcher, thisiexiuiremerjL 

dp es not cover 1 00% of the critical section, so wejeqi .l irp an n thpr n l i ft- 
2. J^iliiCjiiustJss ue a create tim er c ommandlothe FDC before a timer expired message ca jibe_serjLtQ_ 

tr4eJ3igpati^erJfge^C has an entry for the ftaSbenthecreate^^ 

the LUC must back off and try again later. 



These details are discussed in more depth in future sections. 



2 Functional Operation 
2. 1 Number Schemes 

In the following sections we describe the numbering schemes used for the Core ID. Core Bitmaps and 
Workspace ID. Note that the schemes for Core ID and Core Bitmaps are identical to those for the FDC and 
Dispatcher. 



2.1.1 Core ID 

We use the term Core ID to refer to a number that describes either a protocol core or an interface core in the 
system. 

Cores are allocated to a cluster. There are three clusters in total, with each cluster containing five cores. 
Figure 2 illustrates the format that is used to create a Core ID. The Core ID is basically constructed from two 
bits of Cluster Number, followed three bits of Core Number. This Core ID format is the format used on the 
Message Bus. Note that for three clusters with five cores per cluster, the valid Core ID values are 0, 1 , 2, 3, 
4, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20. Specifically, the Core ID values 5, 6, 7, 13, 14 and 1 5 are not valid. 



Figure 2: Core ID Format 

2.1.2 Core Index 

A Core Index is an encoding of the Core ID, as shown in Table 2. A Core Index provides a number in the 
range 0 through 14 with no holes, unlike a Core ID that has holes at 5, 6, 7, 13, 14, and 15. 
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18 


12 


13 


19 


14 


20 



Table 2: Core Index to Core ID Mapping 

2.1.3 Core Bitmaps 

In some circumstances we need to keep a bitmap of cores. The question is in this bitmap what Core ID does 
bit i represent? One obvious choice is that bit i represents Core ID i. The problem with this is that not all 
Core ID's are valid, so the bitmap would be larger than it really needs to be. Since bitmap width is important, 
another encoding is used to store Core Bitmaps. Instead we use a bitmap such that bit i represents Core 
Index i. Table 2 can then be used to convert this Core Index into a Core ID. 



2.1.4 Workspace ID 

We usft thft tg rrnWorkspace ID to refer to an address in a Processor C ores workspace area of DM EM. The 
g^g WrvTmg wnrkspaT^TIlvlFKrBrsplit into sixteenTgual'sized chunks, and each chunk is given art 1 • 
-jngg mjantina Workspace ID startj ng£zero. For example, if the workspace area qt UMbM were 2Kb then 
"""eachWorkspace ID would address to 12S bytes. If each Workspace ID addressed 128 bytes, and each 
Workspace was size 512 bytes, then only Workspace IDs 0, 4, 8 and 12 would be in use 11 . 



2.2 Lookup Keys and Indexes 
2.2.1 Flow Key Format 

When the Dispatcher issues a command to the LUC it can use a format that includes a 1 16-bit flow key. The 
format of this flow key is protocol specific 12 . For TCP and UDP the 6-tuple of {IP Destination Address, IP 
Source Address, TCP Destination Port, TCP Source Port, IP Protocol, Receive Interface} is used, as shown 
in Figure 3. Note that the Receive Interface can either be the 802.1Q VLAN ID, the SPI-4 port or all zeros. 



Flow Key 
[115:112], 



Figure 3: TCP Flow Key Format 



2.2.2 Listen Key Format 

As specified in section 1.2.6.1, if a match is not found on the flow key then some commands require the use 
of a listen lookup. This listen lookup uses various fields from the flow key, e.g. for TCP it might include the 
{IP Protocol, TCP Destination Port, IP Destination Address} fields. The LUC forms the listen key by applying 

11 See the Flow Director CAM HLD for details on how to ensure that only Workspace IDs 0, 4, 8 and 12 are 
used. 

12 In fact, the only time the LUC needs to know the exact bit locations of the flow key is when an access 
control list lookup is performed. If ACL is not supported for a protocol then the exact bit positions need not 
be known. 
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a 1 1 6-bit listen mask to the flow key. This listen mask is programmed into the LUC via the LISTEN_MASK 
registers of sections 4.8.19 through 4.8.22. Applying this mask to the flow key will yield a 1 16-bit listen key. 



2.2.3 Socket ID Format 

One of the features of the LUC is that it supplies a unique ID for each flow that it tracks. This ID is called the 
socket ID. If the LUC supports a maximum of N FLO ws flows then the socket ID must range from 0 to (N FL ows 
- 1). For performance reasons the socket ID allows the LUC to directly access a flow's state: the socket ID 
maps directly into a flow memory address. Various LUC commands will then use this socket ID format as a 
method of describing a flow, e.g. during an update of a flow's state the Dispatcher supplies the socket ID: 
this should allow the LUC to avoid an expensive hash lookup. 

The socket ID also allows the application on the host CPU to perform fast session lookups. For example, 
when the host CPU gets an event it can examine the socket ID and quickly determine the session 
information: this could be done using an array Indexed by the socket ID, or by using a quick hash lookup on 
the socket ID. 



2.2.4 Listen ID Format 

The concept of a listen ID is similar to that of a Socket ID. The difference is that a listen ID is used to 
reference a socket that is in the listen state 13 . If the LUC supports a maximum of N L | STEN listen entries then 
the listen ID must range from 0 to (N USTEN - 1). 



2.3 Hash Lookups 

PiK/ ftn the largg number of flows that the LUC must maintain (up to 4 million^, and the size of the flow key 



Gjyerj 

( r 1 16-bits), a reasonable imple menta tion for the lookup mechanism would be hashing. Figure 4 illustrates, at 
a high IrvrI, thp; hash lonktipsThat the LUC performs. T he firgt ste p_ of a lookup is to take the 1 16-bit flo_w 
k ey^. and hashjt downtoan N-bit wide va l ue using a hashJu/tctk^ aUsing this N-bit hash value, we index 
intoa hash table and~tino a nash entry. W.e then compare tne kev in the hash entry and the flow key: if the_ 



are the same then we have found a mat ch, otherwise we must continue down the linked list of Rash entries 
ikat4aaj/uirje_samej]asj^^ If aTrratcn witn tne flow key is found then a pointer in the hash entry points 
to the flow state data. - «■ ~i***r^J «. </#>u*~ 





Key | (lext^ 




Key | NextO 




Payload Pointer 




Key |N-*Q 




Paytoad Pointer 




Key | Nexuo 






■| 

T H 
"I 






Key | NextO 
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Payload Pointer 




Key | NextO 






• 










Key | NextO 








Key |Nex t 0 




Payloed Pointer 



Hash Entry ' Hash Entry 




Figure 4: Hashing Structures 



13 In a regular socket API sockets are allowed to transition to and from the listen state by using the listen() 
function call. In the ACP this is not possible: once a listen socket (or regular socket) is created, it can be 
deleted but it cannot be modified. 
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2.3.1 Hash Table 

The hash table is the table that is indexed by the hash value. It consists of an array of hash entries. Note 
that this is in contrast to some hashing implementations where the hash table simply contains pointers to a 
list of hash entries. The advantage of storing the first hash entry in the hash table is that it saves a level of 
indirection. However, this is at the expense of a much larger hash table and slightly complicated 
management 14 . For memory bandwidth reasons it was decided that the LUC hash table should contain hash 
entries rather than pointers. 

Given that the hash table contains hash entries, each hash entry must have a valid bit. The reason is that a 
hash list may be empty, in which case the entry in the hash table is not valid. 

2.3.1.1 Hash Table Size 

The goal of a hashing algorithm is to reduce the search time for a key. For this reason we want the lists that 
come from the hash table to be as small as possible. This is achieved with good hashing functions and a 
wide hash value. A good rule to follow is that the hash table should be four times as large as the number' of 
entries being stored. Since the number of entries in the LUC is flexible, the size of the hash table should 
also be flexible. 

2.3.1.2 Hash Table Overflow 

When a key is inserted into the hash table we must examine the valid bit of the first hash table entry. If this 
is valid then we have a collision, and we must link the new key into a list of hash table entries. The question 
is where do we get this new hash table entry? 

One method of obtaining new hash table entries is to re-use an entry in the hash table. However, this 
method can be qujte cumbersome to maintain. Another approach is to have a pool of available hash table 
entries that are used when we have a collision. This is the approach that the LUC uses, and the pool of 
available hash table entries is called the overflow hash table entries. 

2.3.2 Hash Function 

A core concept of a hashing algorithm is the hash function. This hash function must take an M-bit value and 
reduce it to an N-bit value. This N-bit value is then used to index the hash table. 

There has been a considerable amount of research into the properties of various hash functions. Some of 
the hash functions that have been proposed in this research are relatively expensive to compute and yet only 
provide a small advantage over much simpler functions. For the LUC we use a simple XOR based hash 
function that folds the M-bit key into an N-bit value. This approach is reasonable so long as 2 N is large 
compared to the number of flows being supported. A good configuration to aim for is to ensure that 2 N is four 
times larger than the maximum number of keys (flows) to be supported. 

As noted earlier, we must also allow for the hash table size to vary: for large numbers of flows (L7 switch) we 
need a large hash table, but for small numbers of flows (IP Storage) we can make do with a small table. The 
hash function must therefore also be configurable in terms of the value of N, the number of bits in the hash. 
The minimum number size of N is 17, allowing for 128K hash entries. The maximum size of N is 24, allowing 
for 16M hash entries. The LUC supports any value of N between 17 and 24. 

T he LUC hash funr.tinn is mmpiitpH as follows FirgLweje hunk the flow key into four 24-bit values and on e 

jgHNLval' IP Thft ?"- hi t " *°y[1 1 fvlljL n™l<*y[1 *-ft]} a nH +h» M.hit val. ips arp {Flnw 

Key[1 1 1:96], Flow Key[55:48]}, Flow Key[79:56], {Flow Key[95:80], Flow Key[23:16)} and Flow Key[47:24]. 
The selection of these bits from the flow key will become more apparent in section 2.3.2.1. Next Flow 
Key[79:56] is cyclically shifted by an amount S^ where Si comes from a configuration register and has 
maximum value 16. Similarly, Flow Key[47:24] is cyclically shift by an amount S 2 . Again, the reason for 
these shifts will become more apparent in section 2.3.2.1. These chunks are then folded into a single 24-bit 



14 When the very first hash entry is deleted we must copy the next hash entry into the table. 
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value using the XOR operator. We then reduce this 24-bit intermediate hash value into the real hash value 
by folding over the lower K-bits using the XOR operator, where a configuration register determines K. Figure 
5 illustrates the hash function. 




| Hash Value 1 
1 [23-K : Q] I 



Figure 5: LUC Hash Function 

2.3.2.1 TCP Hashing 

From Figure 3 we can see that for TCP the flow key consists of the {Receive Interface, IP Protocol, TCP 
Source Port, TCP Destination Port, IP Source Address and IP Destination Address} tuple. The object of the 
hash function of Figure 5 is to generate a uniformly distributed hash value from this 6-tuple. However, there 
are a number of degenerate cases that we must be aware of: 

1 . Given that mega-proxies exist 15 , the IP Source Address information could come from a small pool of IP 
addresses. 

2. It could also be the case that all flows are going to the same service, i.e. the IP Destination Address and 
Destination Port could be the same. 

3. We may only be terminating one protocol, so the Encoded Protocol field could be fixed. 

4. In most configurations, the Receive Interface field will be fixed to a specific value, e.g. zero. Only 
transparent proxies will use different values in this field. 

Note that traffic travels in both directions, so a source value in one direction is a destination value in another. 
It would seem that for TCP Termination we only see the traffic in one direction since we are the end point. 
However, a common application of TCP Termination is a proxy, so we still get to see the source and 
destination address information reversed. 

In one direction the TCP Source Port and some number of bits of the IP Source address are the most 
variable information in the 1 16-bit flow key. In the other direction the TCP Destination Port and some 
number of bits of the IP Destination address are the most variable information. For this reason it is important 



15 An example is the Network Address Translation (NAT) that AOL does. Most of the AOL users appear on a 
small number of Internet addresses. 
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to make sure that either the {TCP Source Port. Selective IP Source Address Bits} or {TCP Destination Port, 
Selective IP Destination Address Bits} are spread across the N-bit hash value, and that they are not folded. 
In the following paragraphs we illustrate how the LUC hash function can ensure these values are well 
distributed in the hash value. 



Figure 6 illustrates the layout of the 24-bit chunks that are XOR'ed together in Figure 5. Since the hash 
value is of configurable width, some number of least significant bits will be folded back into the new least 
significant bits. The number of bits folded can vary from none up to seven. 







I I I 


I I I I I I I 


I I 




4'bOOOO 


Key[115:112] 
Receive l/F[11:8] 


Row Key[15:8] 
Receive Interface [7:0] 


FlowKey[7:0] 
. IP Protocol[7:6] | 






Flow Key[1 11:96] 


Flow Key[55:48] 






: 1 CP Source Port[1b:U] 


— nPSouKeAddt[/:01 ~ 






FlowKey[79:56] 
IP Source Address[31:8] cyclically shifted by S t 






FlowKey[95:80] 
TCP Destination Port [15:0] 


Flow Key[23:16] ! 
IP Destination Address [7:0] 






FlowKey[47:24] 
IP Destination Address [31:8] cyclically shifted by S, 











Figure 6: TCP Hash Chunks (24-bits) 

By examining Figure 6 we can see that the TCP Source Port and TCP Destination Port fields are always 
spread across the hash value, even in the case when the lower seven bits are folded. We must also allow 
for some small number of bits varying in the IP source and destination addresses. In some cases these bits 
will be in the lower 8-bits of the IP source/destination address, in which case Figure 6 illustrates how this is 
butted against the TCP Source/Destination Port. However, it could be possible that the IP 
Source/Destination Address is varying the greatest in some other area rather than the lower 8-bits. This is 
the reason for the cyclic shifts of Figure 5: it allows us to position the most variable bits of the IP 
Source/Destination Address just to the right of the TCP Source/Destination Port. 

2.3.2.2 Other Protocols 

Section 2.3.2.1 demonstrated how the LUC hash function should perform well for a wide range of scenarios 
when TCP is the protocol being implemented. These same methods also apply to UDP. For other protocols 
a similar analysis should be done, and the various fields should be distributed in the flow key to ensure that 
the hash value is well distributed. Also note that if TACL is not being performed then the LUC need not know 
how the fields of the protocol are arranged in the flow key, therefore providing even more flexibility to ensure 
that the hash function performs well. 

2.3.3 Hash Entry 

With reference to Figure 4, the hash table consists of an array of hash elements. For clarity, the flow key has 
been shown in the TCP format. Each element must at least contain the key, a pointer to the payload, and a 
pointer to the next hash entry in the linked list. Figure 7 illustrates the exact format that the LUC uses for a 
B10 hash entry. The S10 hash format is exactly the same, except that it has an extra 32-bytes of spare at 
the end. 

Table 3 defines the fields in this hash entry. For more information the on the design decisions for the hash 
entry, including its size, the reader is directed to section 5.1. 
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Figure 7: B10 Hash Entry Format 



Field 


Description . ... .j 


Valid 


If set to 1 then this hash entry is valid, otherwise it is invalid. This is required since the initial hash table uses 
full hash entries rather than pointers. We must therefore be able to indicate that the hash entry in the hash 
table is not in use. 


VNP 


This is the Valid Next Pointer bit. If set to 1 then it indicates if the Next Pointer field has a valid value that we 
can traverse. A value of zero indicates that this entry is at the end of the hash list. It would have been 
possible to have Next Pointer = 0 indicate that this is the end of the list, but a single bit is easier to check. 


EIF 


This is the Entry Is Flow bit. If set to 1 then this hash entry is for a flow key. If set to 0 then this hash entry is 
for a listen key. This allows us to distinguish between listen and flow keys when searching. The LUC sets 
this field depending on whether it is creating a flow or listen entry. Note that this field is not included in the 
hash. 


Flow Key 


The 11 6-bit bit key. 


Next Pointer 


This is an offset relative to the base of the Overflow Hash Table. It indicates where the next hash entry is in 
the list. Since this field is 22-bits, we are limited to 128MB of overflow hash table for the B10, and 256MB for 
the S10. 


Socket ID 


The Socket ID is actually the payload pointer. It is an index of a flow state in the Flow State area of memory. 
By shifting the Socket ID by the appropriate amount, and adding the base address for the flow state table, it 
is possible to turn this into a DDR address. 



Table 3: Hash Entry Field Descriptions 



2.3.4 Hash Maintenance 

2.3.4J ^klash Searching 

The process of searching for a hash key is simple: 

1 . The ha shjjf-tfae-k ev is taken according tn section ?.3.? 

2. Using theJiash vakie. Jhe hash entry in tha hash t^hio ic fotnh P rt if th. ft hgs h entry is not marked as 
v7flio\then the search is terminated: the flow key is not present. r \ ^ 
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3. If the hash entry is marked as valid then we examine the EIF flag. If we are searching for a flow key, and 
the EIF flag is 0, then there is no match and we continue with step 5 below. Similarly, if we are 
searching for a listen key and the EIF flag is 1 then there is no match and we continue with step 5 below. 

4. The flow key in this hash entry is compared against the flow/listen key being searched. If a m ajctUs- 
' ^ found then we stop, otherwise we rnntipup; heinw — 

5. _T he Valid Next Pointer flag of the hash ^r.yJs-axamjnen' If it is npt.sMJhen the search is ter minated;,,. 

the flow/listen key is not present. 

6. The next has h entry, as indicated by the Next Pointer is fetched. The .fhw k°y " f tha * qnt r yJll^r^L- 
_ againstlhe search tlow/listen kev again allow for the EIF flag. If a match is found then we stop, ... 

otherwise we continue at step 5. ~ 

2.3.4.2 Hash Entry Insertion 

Hash entry insertion is the process of inserting a hash entry into an existing chain. Such entries can be 
a d d e d a t t h e e n d o f the h ash l i st, at the front, or anywher e i n th e m i ddle. Th e on l y important thing i s that tho — 
LUC correctly set the EIF flag depending on whether it is inserting a flow key hash or a listen key hash. 

2.3.4.3 Preventing Long Hash Chains 

It can be seen that very long hash chains cause a significant degradation in performance. In fact, not only is 
the search for that particular flow key slow, but it also slows down the searches for other flow keys since the 
DDR memory is a shared resource. Such a long hash chain could be a Denial of Service attack. 

The LUC prevents hash chains from getting too long by refusing to create new entries when the list reaches 
a predetermined length. The MAX_HLEN field of the HASH_PARAMS register (section 4.8.23) specifies the 
maximum length of a hash chain. If creating a new hash entry would cause the hash list to become longer 
than this length then an entry is not created. For more information on the implementation of this feature the 
reader is directed to sections 3.5.13 and 3.5.14. 

2.3.4.4 Hash Entry Removal 

Removal of a hash entry may require that the hash table be overwritten. This occurs when the entry being 
removed is the entry in the hash table. In that case the next element, if it exists, must be copied into the 
hash table. 

Removing entries from anywhere other than the hash list head simply requires careful maintenance of the 
Next Pointer in the hash entry. 

2.3.5 Flow State Entry 

2.3.5. 1 Flow State Entry Format 

With reference to Figure 4, a flow state entry is the data pointed to by the payload pointer of the hash entry. 
In the case of the LUC this is the data pointed to by the Socket ID. The size of this data is set at 
configuration time to be the range 128 to 2048 bytes. Figure 8 illustrates the format of this data. The first 
nine 32-bit words are reserved by use by the LUC. When a flow state is sent to a Processor Core the LUC 
will overwrite these words with the workspace header, as illustrated by the vertically shaded fields. 

When the LUC deposits this workspace back in the DDR memory it may write any values in the vertically 
shaded areas since they are not used. Note that the flow key is specifically indicated in this figure. The 
reason for this is that the LUC will store the flow key in this position so that when a timer expires it can find 
out what the flow key is for that timer. The remaining space in the flow state is used to store the software 
formatted flow state. 

The reason for keeping the flow state entry and the hash entry separate is because the hash table contains 
complete entries, not pointers. If we were to store the flow state and hash entry together then the hash table 
would be enormous. 
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Only the LUC interprets the flow state memory using Figure 8. When this is passed to the protocol core as a 
workspace it has extra information embedded into it (see Figure 42 later in this document). 



Flow Key 
[115:1 12], J?ecv 
IFlH:81 ■■ 



Timer Write Bitmap 



Fast Application Timer : 



Long Application Timer 



Flow State Write Bitmap 




Figure 8: Flow State Entry Format 
2.3.5.2 Selective Flow State Write Backs 

The Flow State Write Bitmap of Figure 8 is used to selectively write back portions of the flow state. The 
entire area of Figure 8 is split into 64-byte chunks, with the first chunk starting at the first word of the flow 
state. Since the maximum workspace size is 2KB, there will be at most 32 64-byte chunks. If bit i of the 
Flow State Write Bitmap is set then chunk i should be written back to DDR memory. Note that the first 
chunk, with i = 0, must be written back when a flow is created. See sections 2.3.5.3.1 and 2.3.5.4.1 for 
details on who (Protocol / Interface Core) is allowed to write this area. 

Selective write backs not only allow us to decrease the memory bandwidth requirements, but they also allow 
flow state splitting. This is described in more detail in the sections below. 



2.3.5.3 Exclusive Flow State Splitting 

As discussed in section 1.2.5 on split Protocol Core and Interface Core processing, it is possible to split a 
flow state across two workspaces. In this section we describe how this splitting is performed. We assume 
that no sharing of the workspace is being performed. Details on how to share workspace areas are 
presented in section 2.3.5.4. 

Figure 9 illustrates the splitting of a flow state. It shows the three areas where the state is held: 
1 . When it is held in the DDR memory of the LUC, under the format of Figure 8. 
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2. When it is in a Protocol Core's workspace. 

3. When it is in an Interface Core's workspace. 

Note that the exact same layout exists for listen entries, but in this case LISTEN.SIZE and LIS_PC_SIZE are 
the parameters used. 

This block must be written 
back when a flow is first 
created. An Interface Core 
cannot perform this task. 



Workspace 
Header 



V/ 



+ 



,0'nus'ed 



Flow State Memory 



Protocol Core Workspace 



Interface Core Workspace 



Figure 9: Exclusive Flow State Splitting 
2.3.5.3. 1 Flow State Memory Parameters 

With reference to Figure 9 and the flow state memory, the flow state is split into the following regions in this 



1 . A reserved area where the LUC will write the first two 1 28-bit words of the workspace header. It 
corresponds to the first two 128-bit words of Figure 8. 

2. An area for the Flow State Write Bitmap of Figure 8. This is illustrated in the diagram as a black 
area. This is 32-bits in size. 

3. The Protocol Core Area, an area for the exclusive use of a Protocol Core. 

4. Another black area that will be used for the Flow State Write Bitmap of the Interface Core workspace 
header. 

5. The Interface Core Area, an area for the exclusive use of an Interface Core. 

The FLOW_SIZE field of the LUC_PARAMS register (see section 4.8.9) defines the size of the flow state in 
the DDR memory. This is specified as an enumerated set of 128, 256, 512, 1024 or 2048 bytes. 

As described in section 2.3.5.2 on selective write backs, the Flow State Write Bitmap is relative to the very 
first byte of the flow state held in DDR memory. 
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When exclusive flow state splitting is used, the Protocol Core must write back the very first block when a 
flow is created. The reason for this is that the first block contains the Flow Key, as illustrated in Figure 8. 
The LUC does not write this Flow Key, but instead relies on the Protocol Core to write it. The Interface Core 
cannot perform this task since the Interface Core workspace header is not written back to the flow state. See 
section 2.3.5.6 for the full set of rules regarding workspace write backs. 

2.3.5.3.2 Protocol Core Workspace Parameters 

When the LUC sends a split flow state to a Protocol Core, it configures the workspaces as shown in the 
Protocol Core Workspace block of Figure 9. This is a direct copy of the first (2 + FLW_PC_SIZE) 128-bit 
words from the DDR memory into the workspace. Note however that the LUC overwrites the first two 128-bit 
words with the Workspace Header. 

The FLW P C_SIZE fie ld o f the LUC_PARAMS r e gist e r d e fines the s i ze of the Protocol Core Area. Note thot 
FLW.PClsiZE includes the 32-bit black area that is reserved for the Flow State Write Bitmap of Figure 8. 
This means that the number of bytes that the Protocol Core can use is ((FLW_PC_SIZE * 16) - 4). Also note 
that (FLW_PC_SIZE + 2) when expressed in bytes must be an exact multiple of 64-bytes. The same applies 
to listen entries (LIS_PC_SIZE). 

The Flow State Write Bitmap for a Protocol Core requires no special handling. The reason is that the 
Protocol Core area comes directly from the DDR memory, and as such the Flow State Write Bitmap exactly 
lines up. Later in this document (section 2.3.5.7) we describe how an Interface Core can be prevented from 
modifying the Protocol Core Area. 

2.3.5.3.3 Interface Core Workspace Parameters 

When the LUC sends a split flow state to an Interface Core, it configures the workspaces as shown in the 
Interface Core Workspace block of Figure 9. To create this workspace the LUC does two things: 

1 It places the same workspace header that it did for the Protocol Core at the front of the workspace. 
This will occupy the first two 128-bit words. Note that when we say Workspace Header we do not 
include the 32-bit Flow State Write Bitmap, since the LUC does not set this field. 

2. The LUC then copies the Interface Core Area from the DDR memory and places it just after the 
workspace header, i.e. it starts writing the Interface Core Area in the second 128-bit word of the 
Interface Core workspace. The first 32-bits of this area are unusable by the Interface Core since it 
contains the Flow State Write Bitmap. 

The size of the Interface Core Area is computed by using FLW_PC_SIZE and FLOW_SIZE. As illustrated, 
the size of the Interface Core Area is (FLOW_SIZE - FLW_PC_SIZE - 2) 128-bit words. Again, this includes 
the 32-bit black area that is reserved for the Flow State Write Bitmap of Figure 8. This means that the 
number of bytes that the Interface Core can use is (((FLOW_SIZE - FLW_PC_SIZE - 2) * 16) - 4). 

The Flow State Write Bitmap for an Interface Core requires some level of special handling. The reason is 
that bit i of the Flow State Write Bitmap does not correspond to the i'th 64-byte chunk of the workspace, but 
instead refers to the i'th 64-byte chunk of the flow state in DDR memory. The Interface Core must therefore 
be aware of how large the Protocol Cores flow state is, and then set the appropriate bits in its Flow State 
Write Bitmap. Later in this document (section 2.3.5.7) we describe how a Protocol Core can be prevented 
from modifying the Interface Core Area. 

2.3.5.3.4 Restrictions 

Note how in Figure 9 the Protocol Core Area ends on a 64-byte boundary. This is a strict requirement of the 
LUC since ending on anything other than a 64-byte boundary would cause problems where the Protocol 
Core can modify the Interface Cores area or vice-versa. If the Protocol Core Area does not end on a 64-byte 
boundary then it must be padded so that it does. 
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2.3.5.4 Flow State Splitting with Sharing 

The above section defined how a flow state is exclusively split across a Protocol Core and an Interface Core. 
In this section we slightly modify that description to allow for an area of flow state that is shared by both 
cores. Using a shared region needs careful thought, as will be described in later sections. 

Figure 10 below illustrates the same elements of Figure 9 on exclusive flow state splitting, except this time a 
shared area has been included. 

When flow state splitting with sharing is used, either the Protocol Core or the Interface Core must write back 
the first block when a flow is created. In the case of shared flow state splitting then this first block will be in 
the Shared Area. In that case either the Protocol Core or the Interface Core must write back the first chunk 
of the Shared Area, even if that area has not changed. This is for the exact same reasons explained at the 
end of section 2.3.5.3. See section 2.3.5.6 for the full set of rules regarding workspace write backs. 

Note that the exact same layout exists for listen entries, but in this case LISTEN.SIZE, LIS_PC_SIZE and 
LIS_SH_SIZE are the parameters used. 

'~ Either (his block or the 
corresponding Interface Core 
block must be written back when 
a flow is first created. 



Upubecl 



4Uh 



m 

Protocol Core Workspace 




Figure 10: Flow State Splitting with Sharing 



2. 3. 5.4. 1 Flow State Memory Parameters 

The first thing we note is that the Shared Area is the first portion of the flow state in the DDR memory. Note 
that since the Shared Area is the first area, it has to take the penalty of the 32-bits reserved for the Flow 
State Write Bitmap. The rest of the flow state in DDR memory is exactly the same as the exclusive splitting 
case. 
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2.3.5.4.2 Protocol Core Workspace Parameters 

When the LUC sends a split flow state that contains sharing to a Protocol Core, it configures the workspaces 
as shown in the Protocol Core Workspace block of Figure 10. This is a direct copy of the first (2 + 
FLW_SH_SIZE + FLW_PC_SIZE) 128-bit words from the DDR memory into the workspace. This direct copy 
includes the entire Shared Area. Note however that the LUC overwrites the first two 128-bit words with the 
Workspace Header. Note that (FLW_SH_SIZE + 2) when expressed in bytes must be an exact multiple of 
64-bytes. The same applies to listen entries (LIS_SH_SIZE). 

As with the exclusive case, the FLW_PC_SIZE field of the LUC_PARAMS register defines the size of the 
Protocol Core Area. However, unlike the exclusive splitting case, the FLW_PC_SIZE does not include 32- 
bits of Flow State Write Bitmap for the shared case, since this is included in the Shared Area. Note that 
FLW_PC_SIZE when expressed in bytes must be an exact multiple of 64-bytes. The same applies to listen 
entries (LIS_PC_SIZE). 



The Flow State Write Bitmap for a Protocol Core requires no special handling. The reason is that the 
Protocol Core area comes directly from the DDR memory, and as such the Flow State Write Bitmap exactly 
lines up. Later in this document (section 2.3.5.7) we describe how an Interface Core can be prevented from 
modifying the Protocol Core Area or Shared Area. 

2.3.5.4.3 Interface Core Workspace Parameters 

When the LUC sends a split flow state that contains sharing to an Interface Core, it configures the 
workspaces as shown in the Interface Core Workspace block of Figure 10. To create this workspace the 
LUC does three things: 

• • 1 . It places the same workspace header that it did for the Protocol Core at the front of the workspace. 
This will occupy the first two 128-bit words. Note that when we say l/Vor/cspace Header we do not 
include the 32-bit Flow State Write Bitmap, since the LUC does not set this field. 

2. The LUC copies the Shared Area from the DDR memory and places it just after the workspace 
header, i.e. it starts writing the Interface Core Area in the second 128-bit word of the Interface Core 
workspace. The first 32-bits of this area are unusable by the Interface Core since it contains the 
Flow State Write Bitmap. 

3. The LUC then copies the Interface Core Area from the DDR memory and places it just after the 
Shared Area. 

The size of the Interface Core Area is computed by using FLW_PC_SIZE, FLW_SH_SIZE and FLOW_SIZE. 
As illustrated, the size of the Interface Core Area is (FLOW_SIZE - FLW_PC_SIZE - FLW_SH_SIZE- 2) 
128-bit words. Unlike the case with exclusively split flow states, the Interface Core Area for a split that 
includes a Shared Area does not require 32-bits for the Flow State Write Bitmap. Instead the full Interface 
Core Area is available. 

The Flow State Write Bitmap for an Interface Core requires even more special handling when a shared 
region is present. For the Shared Area of the workspace in the Interface Core, it is mapped directly to the 
corresponding area in the DDR memory. Therefore, the first (2 + SH_SIZE) / 4 bits of the Flow State Write 
Bitmap will correspond to the Shared Area of the workspace. The Interface Core Area is then treated in 
exactly the same fashion that it was when a shared region was not present, i.e. some level of shifting is 
required. Later in this document (section 2.3.5.7) we describe how a Protocol Core can be prevented from 
modifying the Interface Core Area or Shared Area. 

2.3.5.5 Shared Area Issues 

There are a number of issues that the software must be architected for when shared areas are in use. 
These include: 

1 . If the Shared Area is modified, then the other Processor Core will not see that modification until all 
outstanding events have been processed. The reason is that the workspace is not written back to 
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the DDR memory until all the outstanding events have been processed. Only when it is written back 
to DDR memory will it have the opportunity to be re-split. 
2. The software must control who writes the shared area. The LUC provides no mechanism for 
supporting this. If two Processor Cores write the same shared area then the flow state in DDR 
memory will contain the data from the Interface Core. 

These issues make it clear that the software must be architected very carefully in order to take advantage of 
workspace sharing. However, if done properly it does allow reduced Processor Core cycle counts, and 
reduced DDR memory bandwidth 16 . One way to successfully use this area is to configure a Shared Area a 
listen entry that matches the Shared Area of a flow entry. Therefore, when a flow entry is created both the 
Interface Core and Protocol Core get to see the same shared values that are never changed. 

2. 3. 5. 5. 1 Restrictions 

Note huw in Fiyu i e 1 0 the Shar e d Area a nd Protocol Cora Area e nd on a 6 4 - byt e boundary. Th i s is a str i ct — 
requirement of the LUC. The reason for this is exactly the same as those described in section 2.3.5.3.4 
above. If the Shared Area does not end on a 64-byte boundary then it must be padded so that it does. For 
the same reasons, the Protocol Core Area must also be padded to end on a 64-byte boundary. 

2.3.5.6 Workspace Write Back Rules 

The following rules must be obeyed when cores issue a done event in response to an input event with a 
workspace: 

1 . The workspace must be written back before the done event is sent to the Dispatcher. 

2. For done events that are to update the workspace, either the Protocol Core or the Interface core 
must write back at least the workspace header 17 . If this is not the first update for this flow then the 
writeback bitmap can be set to all zeros. Note that it is acceptable for both the Protocol Core and the 
Interface Core to write back a workspace 

3. For. done events that are to tear down a flow, it is not required that the Protocol Core or Interface 
Core write back a workspace 18 (or workspace header). If a workspace is written back then it is 
ignored. 

4. For flows that are created, the protocol core must write back at least the first 64-bytes of a 
workspace, and the corresponding bit must be set in the writeback bitmap. In is invalid for the 
Interface Core to only write back the workspace, i.e. the Protocol Core must do it (Interface Core 
may also write back but that is optional). 

2.3.5.7 Memory Protection 

Given that two independent Processor Cores can potentially modify an area of the flow state, it was regarded 
as important that we perform some level of memory protection. This is even more important when you 
consider that the Interface Core may be running customer code whose source is not available for 
examination. 

The LUC offers this memory protection by using simple masks. Before a Flow State Write Bitmap is 
examined, we first apply one of four masks: 

• One mask is used by a Protocol Core to apply to a Flow State Write Bitmap for a flow state (see the 
register in section 4.8.59). 



16 If Shared Area of a workspace was not available then the information would simply be replicated, possibly 
causing an increased flow state size. Similarly, replicating this information will consume processor cycles. 

17 This is required since the LUC must fetch the Socket ID from the workspace header. Without this Socket 
ID it cannot manage the Timer Table correctly. 

18 On a teardown the LUC obtains the Socket ID from the hash table entry, so it does not need the 
workspace header. 
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• Another mask is used by a Protocol Core to apply to a Flow State Write Bitmap for a listen state (see 
the register in section 4.8.60). 

• Another mask is used by an Interface Core to apply to a Flow State Write Bitmap for a flow state 
(see the register in section 4.8.61). 

• The final mask is used by an Interface Core to apply to a Flow State Write Bitmap for a listen state 
(see the register in section 4.8.61). 

By correctly setting these global masks, a Protocol or Interface Core can prevent its region, or a Shared Area 
from being overwritten. 

2.3.6 Listen State Entry 

Listen state entries serve the same purpose as flow state entries, except that they are smaller. They hold 
state information for connections that are in the listen state, i.e. are listening on a virtual IP address for 
connections to accept. I his data is the same format as Figure 8. 

2.3.7 Flow Key and Listen Key Hash Table Sharing 

During a lookup the LUC can use two types of keys: a flow key and a listen key. We could keep two 
separate hash tables for these keys, but that would require a much larger house keeping overhead. Instead 
the flow key and listen key share the same hash table. As described in section 2.2.2, applying the listen 
mask to the flow key forms the listen key 19 . For most customers, the TCP listen mask will mask out the 
Receive Interface, IP source address and the TCP source port. There is still a problem in that it could be 
possible that a listen key and flow key have the same value - we must be able to distinguish them. 

As shown in Figure 7 of the Hash Entry Format, each entry has an EIF flag. This is the Entry Is Flow flag, 
and is set to '1 for flow keys, and 0 for listen keys. When the LUC is searching for a flow key it only inspects 
hash entries whose EfF flag is set to 1 . When the LUC is searching for a listen key it only inspects hash' 
entries whose EIF flag is set to 0. This avoids the problem where a flow key and listen key may have the 
same value. 

2.3.8 Hashing Statistics 

In order to allow tuning of the hash function, we must keep some number of statistics on the hash lookup 
performance. However, these statistics must not be overly burdening in turns of computation or memory. 
The hashing statistics for the LUC are: 

1 . A running total of the number of flow key and listen key mismatches. See sections 4.8.44 and 4.8.45 
for more details. 

2. Each LUC Engine records the maximum hash list length is has encountered during a search. See 
sections 4.8.46 through 4.8.53. 

2.4 LUC Commands Overview 
2.4.1 LUC Commands 

Table 4 defines the LUC commands and any associated flow locking that is required. Flow locking is 
described later in this document in section 3.2. For now it is sufficient to say that the FDC guarantees that 
commands for the same flow key are processed one at a time. However, these commands may have the 
same hash value, so the flow locker is used to ensure that two or more flows with the same hash value do 
not interfere with each other. 



19 For some commands, e.g. LLKC, the listen key is taken directly from the flow key without applying the 
listen mask. The reasons for this will become more apparent in later sections. 
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: Command 


Value 


Description 


Flow Locking Required 






Lookup with Flow Key, do not create if not found. 


Read Lock on Flow Hash 


LFLKC 


5'h1 


Lookup with Row Key. If not found then lookup with 
Listen Key: create an entry if Listen Key is found. 


If the flow hash != listen hash 

Ganged: Write Lock on Flow 
Hash.Read Lock No Yield on Listen 
Hash 

Else 

Write Lock on Flow Hash 


USID 


5'h2 


Update with Socket ID. 


None 










"ttjCR 


"frS — 


Teardown with Listen Key. 


Write Lock on Listen Hash 


TDFK 


5'h5 


Teardown with Flow Key. 


Write Lock on Flow Hash 


LFKC 


5'h6 


Lookup with Flow Key, create entry if not found. 


Write Lock on Flow Hash 


LFLK 


5'h8 


Lookup with Listen Key, create entry if not found. 

Lookup with Flow Key. If not found then lookup with 
Listen Key: do not create an entry. 


If the flow hash != listen hash 

Ganged: Write Lock on Flow Hash, 
Read Lock No Yield on Listen 
Hash® 

Else 

Write Lock on Flow Hash 


LSID 


5'h9 


Lookup with Socket ID. 


None 


RELS 


5'ha 


Release a workspace 


None 



Table 4: LUC Commands 



As will be described later in this section, for each lookup command in Table 4 a Processor Core must trigger 
either an update, a tear down or a release. This could be an Update with Socket ID (USID), Update with . 
Listen ID (ULID), Teardown with Flow Key (TDFK), Teardown with Listen Key (TDLK) or Release (RELS) 
LUC command. The exact LUC command that must be used depends on the response that the LUC gave in 
the Response field of the Workspace Header. There are only one or two LUC commands that can be used 
for each Response value. Table 33 on Workspace Response Values defines the complete set. 

2.4.2 Lookup with Flow Key (LFK) 

The Lookup with Flow Key command takes a 1 16-bit flow key as a parameter and attempts to find that flow 
state in the LUC. Note that due to the Entry Is Flow bit of a hash entry (see Figure 7), it is not possible for 
this flow key to be mistaken for a listen key. If the flow key is found then the flow's state is sent to the 
appropriate Processor Cores with a Flow Found response. If the flow key is not found then a workspace 
(header only) with a Not Found response is sent to the Processor Cores. 

2.4.3 Lookup with Flow Key and Create (LFKC) 

The Lookup with Flow Key and Create command performs the same task as the LFK command. The 
difference occurs when the flow key is not found. If the flow key is not found for an LFKC command, then a 
new flow state entry is created with that exact flow key. A workspace (header only) is then sent to the 
Processor Cores with a Flow Created response. 

Note that it is possible that the flow state entry could not be created due to lack of LUC resources. In this 
case a workspace (header only) with a No Space response is sent to the Processor Cores. It is also 
possible that the hash list length would exceed its maximum value, or that the flow was not created due to a 
Termination Access Control List (TACL) denial (future sections describe TACL). These are indicated by 
Hash Too Long and TACL Denied responses. 



20 A ganged read lock on flow hash and read lock on listen hash would be adequate for the LFLK command. 
However, to simplify the flow locker design we use a ganged write lock on flow hash, read lock on listen 
hash. 
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2.4.4 Lookup with Flow Key, then Listen Key (LFLK) 

The Lookup with Flow Key, then Listen Key command first looks up the flow key in the LUC hash table. If it 
is found then that flow state is sent to the appropriate Processor Cores with a Flow Found response. If the 
flow key is not found then a listen key lookup is performed. The listen key is formed from the flow key by 
applying a mask. Note that the listen key can then be further modified by the result of a Termination Access 
Control List (TACL) match. If a listen key is found then the listen state is reported to the appropriate 
Processor Cores with a Listen Found response. If the listen key is not found then a workspace (header only) 
with a Not Found response is reported to the Processor Cores. 

2.4.5 Lookup with Flow Key, then Listen Key and Create (LFLKC) 

The Lookup with Flow Key, then Listen Key and Create command performs the same tasks as the LFLK 
command above. The difference comes when the listen key is found. If a listen key is found then the LFLKC 

commands creates a new flow state entry with the flow key, and then reports the listen s tate to the 

appropriate Processor Cores with a Listen Found, Flow Created response. 

Since this command is creating flow state entries, it can also respond with the same No Space, Hash Too 
Long and TACL Denied responses described for the LFKC command. 

2.4.6 Lookup with Socket ID (LSID) 

The Lookup with Socket ID command takes a 22-bit Socket ID and fetches the flow state associated with it. 
Note that this does not require a search of the hash table: it is a direct memory access. For this reason it is 
therefore more efficient than the lookup commands that use a flow key, and should be used where ever the 
Socket ID is available. 

The, only response from this command is Flow Found. It is not possible for the LUC to detect whether a valid 
flow state exists for this Socket ID 21 . 

2.4.7 Lookup with Listen Key and Create (LLKC) 

The Lookup with Listen Key and Create command takes a 1 16-bit bit listen key and looks it up in the hash 
tables. It should be noted that the listen mask is not applied to the flow key to form a listen key. Instead the 
listen key is taken directly from the flow key of the LLKC command. This is required so that listen entries can 
be created that have bits set outside of the listen mask, which is needed for the operation of the Listen Fixer 
described later in the section on Termination Access Control Lists (TACL). Note that due to the Entry Is Flow 
bit of a hash entry (see Figure 7), it is not possible for this listen key to be mistaken for a flow key. 

If the listen key is found then the listen state is sent to the appropriate Processor Cores using a Listen Found 
response. If a listen entry is not found then one is created, using the listen key that was searched for, i.e. 
not using a masked listen key. A workspace (header only) is then sent to the Processor Cores using a 
Listen Created response. 

Since this command is creating flow state entries, it can also respond with the same No Space, Hash Too 
Long and TACL Denied responses described for the LFKC command. 

2.4.8 Update with Socket ID (USID) 

The Update with Socket ID command is used to update the flow state of a given Socket ID. The Processor 
Cores direct the Dispatcher to send this command by using the appropriate Event Type in a Done Event. 
Using the Flow State Write Bitmap it is possible for a Processor Core to indicate which chunks of the flow 
state need to be updated. Reducing the amount of state that has to be updated increases the performance 



21 It would be possible to detect an invalid Socket ID if the LUC wrote an Invalid Flow State marker to a flow's 
state when it was deleted. However, this would require an extra memory transaction when a flow is torn 
down, so in the interests of efficiency it is not performed. 
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of the LUC. The Processor Cores also use the Timer Write Bitmap to indicate which timers should be 
overwritten. 

After the flow state has been updated, the LUC uses the Message Bus to mark the appropriate workspace 
IDs as invalid. It then attempts to remove the flow entry from the Flow Director CAM (FDC) using the 
RMFIDX command. If the removal is successful then the LUC considers the flow checked in, i.e. no longer 
being processed. If the FDC entry is not removed, then it must mean that another event has arrived for that 
flow. In that case the LUC re-marks the appropriate workspace IDs as valid and continues to classify the 
flow as checked out, i.e. being processed by a pair of Processor Cores. Note that it is important that the 
LUC does not re-send the workspace to the Processor Cores, since their version is more up to date. 

There is no response from this command. 

2. 4. 9 Update with L isten I D (U L ID) 

The Update with Listen ID command is exactly the same as the USID command, except that a listen state is 
updated using a Listen ID. There are also no timers associated with a listen state. 

2.4.10 Teardown with Flow Key (TDFK) 

The Teardown with Flow Key command is used to remove an entry from the hash table. The Processor 
Cores direct the Dispatcher to send this command by using the appropriate Event Type in a Done Event. 
The LUC searches for the supplied 1 16-bit key in the hash table. If it is found then it is removed and all 
resources associated with it are de-allocated. If it is not found then an error bit is set in the status register. 

After the flow has been torn down, the LUC uses the Message Bus to mark the appropriate workspace IDs 
as invalid. It then attempts to remove the flow entry from the Flow Director CAM (FDC) using the RMFIDX 
command. We know, due to the operation of the FDC, that if a TDFK command has been issued then the 
FDC entry is in the DELETE state. FDC entries that are in the DELETE state cause the Dispatcher to stall 
processing of that entry, effectively waiting for the LUC to finish tearing down the flow. Therefore, if the FDC 
entry is not removed, then an error condition has occurred and the LUC sets a bit in the status register. 

There is no response from this command. 

2.4.1 1 Teardown with Listen Key (TDLK) 

The Teardown with Listen Key command follows the same steps as the TDFK command described above. 
The difference is that it is used to remove a listen entry from the hash table rather than a flow entry. Note 
that as with the LLKC command, and for the same reasons, the TDLK command uses the full 1 16-bit flow 
key as the listen key. The LUC searches for the supplied 1 1 6-bit key in the hash table. If it is found then it is 
removed and all resources associated with it are de-allocated. If it is not found then an error bit is set in the 
status register. 

The TDLK command follows the same interaction with the Flow Director CAM (FDC) as the TDFK command. 
There is no response from this command. 

2.4.12 Release (RELS) 

The Release command is used for cases when a flow or listen key has been looked up, but either: 

1 . The key was not found, i.e. a Not Found response. 

2. There was no space to allocate an entry, i.e. a Wo Space response. 

3. An entry was not created since the hash list would have become too long, i.e. a Hash Too Long 
response. 

4. An entry was not created since it was denied by a Termination Access Control List (TACL) entry, i.e. 
a TACL Denied response. 
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In any of the above cases we need the LUC to mark the appropriate workspace IDs as invalid, and de- 
allocate any resources in the Flow Director CAM (FDC). This is done using the Release command. 

First the LUC uses the Message Bus to mark the appropriate workspace IDs as invalid. It then attempts to 
remove the flow entry from the Flow Director CAM (FDC) using the RMFIDX command. We know, due to the 
operation of the FDC, that if a RELS command has been issued then the FDC entry is in the DELETE state. 
FDC entries that are in the DELETE state cause the Dispatcher to stall processing of that entry, effectively 
waiting for the LUC to finish releasing the flow. Therefore, if the FDC entry is not removed, then an error 
condition has occurred and the LUC sets a bit in the status register. 

There is no response from this command. 

2 . 5 Termination Access Control Lookups 

As described in section 1 .2.6.2, the LUC provides an access control mechanism similar to Access Control 
Lists of routers. This security mechanism allows an access control list to be traversed before a connection is 
terminated: Termination Access Control Lists (TACLs). 

2.5.1 When To Apply TACL 

To improve performance, the LUC only searches the TACL table when a flow key is not found. The 
reasoning behind this is that if a flow key is found then we must have already performed a TACL search and 
found an allow, otherwise it would not have been created 22 . We therefore only perform TACL lookups for 
LUC commands that can create flow entries. These are described below. Note that for each of the three 
commands described below, TACLs can be enabled or disabled individually (see the CONFIG register of 
section 4.8.6). Also note that if a TACL lookup does not find a match then the Default Allow! Deny field 
(DEF_AD) of the Configuration register. (section 4.8.6) is used. This effectively means that a TACL lookup . 
will always respond with an allow or deny. 

2.5.1.1 LFKCTACL 

For a Lookup Flow Key Create (LFKC) command we first search for a flow key. If a flow key is not found, 
and TACL lookups are enabled for the LFKC command, then a TACL lookup is performed. If the result of 
this TACL lookup is a deny, then a TACL denied response is reported to the Processor Cores, and no flow 
key entry is created. If the result of the TACL lookup is an allow, then a flow key entry is created as normal. 

2.5.1.2 LFLKC TACL 

For a Lookup Flow Key Listen Key Create (LFLKC) command we first search for a flow key as normal. If a 
flow key is not found, and TACL is enabled for the LFLKC command, then we next perform a TACL lookup. 
If the result of this TACL lookup is a deny, then a TACL denied response is reported to the Processor Cores, 
and no listen key search is performed. If the result of the TACL lookup is an allow, then a listen key search 
is performed as normal. 

2.5.1.3 LLKC TACL 

The Lookup Listen Key Create (LLKC) command is processed in exactly the same fashion as the LFKC 
command above, i.e. if a listen key is not found then we use the TACL to determine whether one can be 
created. For most scenarios, it is likely that TACL lookups for LLKC commands will be disabled. 



22 During runtime, if the TACL is changed then it would be possible that existing flows would not find a TACL 
allow, and would therefore not have been terminated. The software must detect this condition and take 
appropriate action, e.g. delete the flow entry. 
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2.5.2 TACL Entry Format 

Figure 1 1 illustrates the format of a B1 0 TACL entry in DDR memory. For the S1 0 LUC the format of a TACL 
entry is exactly the same, except that two TACL rules are contained in a single 64-byte DDR burst. The 
fields of Figure 1 1 are further explained in Table 5. 
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Figure 11: B10 TACL Entry Format 



Valid 


If set to 1 then this is a valid TACL rule. If set to 0 then it is an invalid rule that should not be compared 
against. This is used to mark entries as invalid instead of having to completely remove them from the 
TACL table. Note that even if the Valid bit is 0, the Stop field defined below is still interpreted, i.e. the 
last element in a table could be an invalid TACL entry with the stop bit set. 


Stop 


This flag is used to mark the end of the TACL table. If this flag has value 0, and if this TACL rule does 
not match, then the next TACL rule will be fetched. If this flag has value 1, and if this TACL rule does 
not match, then the search will stop and the default allow/deny bit (DEF„AD) of the CONFIG register will 
be used (see section 4.8.6). 


Allow 


This is the Allow / Deny bit. This is only used if a match is found against this rule. Value 1 indicates 
that the flow should be allowed, otherwise the flow should be denied. 


EIF 


This is the Entry Is Flow flag. If this entry is set to value 1 then the ACL rule will only be matched 
against for the LFKC and LFLKC commands, i.e. flow key searches. If this entry is set to value 0 then 
the ACL rule will only be matched against for LLKC commands, i.e. listen key searches. 


IP Protocol 


This is the exact match IP protocol value to match against the flow key. 


IP Source Address 
Mask 


This is an encoding of the IP Source Address Mask to use. This value is the number of 1's that are in 
the mask, counting from the MSB to the LSB. For example, if this field has value 0 then the mask is 
0.0.0.0. If it has value 8 then the mask is 255.0.0.0. If it has value 32 then the mask is '< 
255.255.255.255. Values above 32 are not valid. 


IP Destination 
Address Mask 


This is an encoding of the IP Destination Address Mask to use. It uses the same encoding as the IP 
Source Address Mask defined above. 


Receive Interface 
Upper Limit 


This is the upper limit of a receive interface that we will match against. It is inclusive, i.e. up to and 
including this value. 


Receive Interface 
Lower Limit 


This is the lower limit of a receive interface that we will match against. It is inclusive, i.e. greater than or 
equal to this value. 
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Field 


Description 


Listen Fixer Pointer 


This 3-bit field indicates where in the listen key the Listen Fixer value should be written if this TACL rule 
matches. Note that the Listen Fixer value can only be written to a 1 6-bit aligned area of the listen key. 
If the Listen Fixer Pointer has value 0 then Listen Key[15:0] is overwritten with the Listen Fixer. If the 
Listen Fixer Pointer has value 1 then Listen Key[31:16] is overwritten and so on. If the Listen Fixer 
Pointer has value 7 then the Listen Fixer is not written anywhere in the Listen Key. Note that Listen 
Key[115:112] cannot be overwritten by a Listen Fixer. 


TCP Source Port 

1 Innar 1 imif 

upper Limn 


This is the upper limit of a TCP source port that we will match against. It is inclusive, i.e. up to and 
including this value. 


TCP Source Port 
Lower Limit 


This is the lower limit of a TCP source port that we will match against It is inclusive, i.e. greater than or 
equal to this value. 


TCP Destination 
Port Upper Limit 


This is the upper limit of a TCP destination port that we will match against. It is inclusive, i.e. up to and 
includinq this value. 


TCP Destination 
Port Lower Limit 


This is the lower limit of a TCP destination port that we will match against. It is inclusive, i.e. greater 
than or equal to this value. 


IP Source Address 


This is the 32-bit value that the incoming IP source address must match against after applying the IP 
Source Address Mask. 


IP Destination 
Address 


This is the 32-bit value that the incoming IP destination address must match against after applying the 
IP Destination Address Mask. 


Listen Fixer 


This is the 16-bit value that can be written into the Listen Key. See the Listen Fixer Pointer field above 
for more details. 

This field is only used for TACL searches triggered by an LFLKC command. 



Table 5: TACL Entry Field Descriptions 



2.5.3 Listen Fixers 

As described in section 1.2.6.3, it is possible to modify the listen key based upon a matching TACL entry. 
This feature is useful only for the LFLKC command, where if the TACL search allows we perform a listen key 
search. To perform this feature the Listen Fixer Pointer and Listen Fixer fields of the TACL entry are used. 
The Listen Fixer field is a 1 6-bit value that can be written into the listen key. The Listen Fixer Pointer 
indicates where, if anywhere, the Listen Fixer should be written. This facility provides a mechanism to finely 
tune the listen entries that are matched against. 

The expected usage of listen fixers is to overwrite portions of the listen key that are normally masked out to 
zero by the listen mask. We can then create listen entries that include these fixed values in the listen key. 
To create such listen entries, the LLKC command would be used. Note that the LLKC command does not 
apply any mask to the flow key when performing a comparison 23 . Instead it treats the full 1 1 6-bit flow key as 
a listen key, therefore allowing the LLKC command to create entries that have bits set outside of the listen 
mask. 

One point to note about listen fixers is when the hash function is applied. For the LFLKC command, the 
listen key is formed from the flow key by applying a listen mask. The same hash function is then applied to 
the flow key and listen key. Based on these hash values, certain locks are applied for in the internal LUC 
architecture. Note that we do not know the final listen key value until after the Listen Fixer has been applied, 
so the hash that is computed, and the locks that were applied for, are based on the original unmodified listen 
key. When we do apply the Listen Fixer we do not re-compute the hash since that would mean we would 
have to modify our locks. Instead we search down the hash list looking for an exact match on the listen key, 
which now includes the Listen Fixer bits. Due to this implementation, the following point should be noted: 

• All listen entries that have the same unmodified (pre Listen Fixer) listen key are on the same hash 
list. Therefore, values with the same unmodified listen key, but different modified (post Listen Fixer) 



It does apply the listen mask to the flow key when determining the listen hash value. 
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keys will be in a single hash chain. The length of this hash chain, and therefore the lookup 
performance, is directly proportional to the number of Listen Fixer values for the same listen key. 

2.5.4 TACL Table Management 

The only interface to the TACL table is via the DDR register interface described in section 4.8.24 on the 
DDR_ADDR register. It is the task of a management CPU to ensure that this table is maintained correctly. 
The following points should be noted: 

1 . Use the default TACL rule wherever possible, i.e. do not use a match all end rule. 

2. When deleting a rule, the Valid bit can be used. This saves you having to copy the whole of the 
TACL table down one position. However, after some period of time the table should be completely 
re-written to remove the entries that are not marked as Valid. Leaving invalid entries in the TACL 
table can decrease performance. 



It should be noted that while the TACL table is being updated, the LUC is still using it for searches. In fact, 
there is no way to stop the LUC from using the TACL table. For this reason the software must be very 
careful in the way it updates the TACL table. In the following sections we investigate the techniques for 
adding and deleting TACL entries. 

2.5.4.1 Deleting the Last TACL Rule 

To delete the last TACL rule: 

1 . Set the Stop bit in the last but one TACL rule. 

2. Do not clear the Stop bit in the old last TACL rule, since the LUC may still be reading it. Instead 
leave the stop bit set until you need to overwrite it. Note that if you follow the steps below, when you 
do need to overwrite this rule you will overwrite it with a rule that has the Stop bit set. 

2.5.4.2 Deleting a Non-Last TACL Rule 

The simple way to do this is to clear the Valid bit for that rule. However, if you want to move all rules up by 
one then: 

1 . If you are deleting the N'th TACL rule then copy the N+1'th rule over the top of the N'th rule. 

2. Delete the N+1 'th rule, allowing for the fact that it might be the last rule. 

2.5.4.3 Inserting a New Last TACL Rule 

To insert a new rule which is the last TACL rule: 

1 . If the last rule is in position N, then write the new last rule at position N+1 . Make sure it has the Stop 
bit set. 

2. Clear the Stop bit in the previous last TACL rule. 

2.5.4.4 Inserting a New Non-Last TACL Rule 

To insert a new rule that is not the last rule you need to make space in the TACL table. This is done as 
follows: 

1 . Copy the last rule, at position N, to position N+1 . 

2. Copy rule N-1 to position N. 

3. Copy rule N-2 to position N-1 . 

4. Repeat until there is a space in the location where the new rule should be written. 

5. Write the new rule. 
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2.6 Timers 

In this section we examine the timer support that the LUC provides. We concentrate our discussion on TCP 
timers, but there is no reason why these timers cannot be used for other purposes when TCP is not the 
protocol being terminated. 

2.6.1 Requirements 

TCP maintains seven timers for each connection. These seven timers are (based on TCP/IP Illustrated 
Volume 2): 

1 . Connection Establishment Timer: Starts when a SYN is sent. If no response is received within 75 
seconds then the connection is aborted. 

2 Retransmission Timer: Used to re-send data that does not get acknowledged by the remote end This 

ti moout va r ies du ring th* lifetimp nf a co n nect ion d epe ndent upon the round trip time (RTT), but TCP 

limits its range from 1 to 64 seconds. n «i..„rf ark- 

3 Delayed ACK Timer: When TCP receives data and wants to send an ACK, it sets the Delayed ACK 
Timer. This might allow it to acknowledge multiple receives frames. This timer has a 200ms resolution. 

4 Persist Timer: This timer is set when the remote machine advertises a window of zero. This allows the 
local TCP to probe the window just incase window advertisements get lost. As with the retransmission 
timer, this timer varies during the lifetime of a connection dependent upon the RTT, but TCP limits its 
ranqe from 5 to 60 seconds. 

5 Keepalive Timer: This timer allows us to check that a connection is still active. Every two hours a 
special segment is sent to the remote machine. If it responds correctly then nothing is done and the 
keepalive timer is restarted, otherwise the connection is reset. 

6 FIN WAIT_2 Timer: When an application closes a connection we enter the FIN._WAIT_1 state and send 
a FIN When that FIN is acknowledged we enter the FIN_WAIT_2 state: we are effectively waiting for 
the remote machine to send us a FIN. It could be possible that this FIN gets dropped, or the remote 
machine does not send it, so we use the FIN_WAIT_2 timer. It is set to 10 minutes. After this 10 minute 
timer has expired it checks the connection every 75 seconds, and will close it if the connection is idle. 

7 2MSL Timer: This is called the 2MSL timer since the period is twice the maximum segment lifet.me^ 
When an application closes a connection it enters the FIN_WAIT_1 state and sends a F N. When that 
FIN is acknowledged and the remote machine also sends a FIN we enter the TIME_WAIT state. This 
timer is set when we enter the TIME_WAIT state, and has a period of 1 minute. 

In a traditional BSD TCP/IP stack all these timers are ticked every 500ms, except for the delayed ACK timer 
that has a resolution of 200ms. It should also be noted that the delayed ACK timer is a single shot timer: 
setting the delayed ACK timer means we would like to be timed out in the next 200ms tick. 

Two pairs of these timers are also mutually exclusive, i.e. only one timer can exist at a time. The first pair is 
the connection establishment timer and the keepalive timer: the connection establishment timer is only active 
while the connection is being established, and the keepalive timer is only active aflerthe connection has 
been established. Similarly, the FIN_WAIT_2 timer and 2MSL timer are mutually exclusive: each timer is 
tied to a specific state, and we can only be in one state at a time. If we count the delayed ACK timer as a 
special case one-shot timer, then the remaining six timers can therefore be implemented using four real 
timers. 

In addition to the protocol timers we must also support some application specific timers for use by the 
interface cores or the host CPU. 

Table 6 illustrates the various timers that the LUC must support, and the range and resolution of these timers 
on a BSD machine. In the BSD software the timers are typically limited to the size of the 16 or 32-bit word 
but in the LUC we must be more conservative on the use of memory. For that reason we may not be able to 
support the full range that software based timers can. However, the range of the LUC timers can be 
expanded by keeping a separate timer expired count in the workspace: we simply count multiple LUC timer 
expirations. This allows us to expand the timer range at the expense of extra work on the protocol cores. 
The goal is that for normal operation we are not required to count expirations. 
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A BSD TCP/IP stack uses a 500ms resolution for all timers other than the Delayed ACK timer for which it 
uses 200ms. In the LUC we use a resolution of 2 seconds on all but the Delayed ACK, Retransmission and 
Persist timers for which we use 200ms. The timers with this 2 second resolution tend to be 75 seconds to 2 
hours in length, so the 2 second accuracy should be acceptable when compared to the 500ms accuracy of 
BSD. 



We assume that for protocols other than TCP these timers are adequate. 



I ACP Timer 
[ Number 


Name 


Win. 


BSD 

Max. 


Resolution 


LUC Timer Control Unit 1 
Min. Max. Resolution | 


Protocol Timer 1 


Delayed ACK 


Default is 200ms. 
Can be configured. 


200ms 


200ms 


1s 


200ms 


Protocol Timer 3 


Connection 
Establishment Timer 


Default is 75s. 
Can be configured. 


500ms 


2s 


2.2 hours 


2s 


Keepalive Timer 


Default is 2 hours. 
Can be configured, 


Protocol Timer 4 


FIN_WAIT_2 Timer 


Default is 10m + 75s. 
Can be configured. 


500ms 


2s 


16.9m 


2s 


2MSL Timer 


Default is 1m. 
Can be configured. 




Protocol Timer 5 


Persist Timer 


5s 


60s 


500ms 


200ms 


101.8 s 


200ms 


Application 
Timer 1 


Fast Application Timer 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


200ms 


50.6s 


200ms 


Application 
Timer 2 


Medium Application 
Timer 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


2s 


122s 


2s 


Application 
Timer 3 


Long Application Timer 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


2s 


8.4m 


2s 



Table 6: TCP and Application Timers 



2.6.2 Timer Table 

To maintain timer information the LUC uses a timer table consisting of timer entries. Figure 12 illustrates the 
format of a B1 0 timer entry. Each B1 0 timer entry is 32-bytes 24 , allowing it to record the timers for four flows. 
For the S10 each timer entry is 64-bytes, allowing it to record the timers for eight flows. The format of the 
S10 is exactly the same as the B10 except that the timers for flows four through seven are added at the 
bottom. 

If the LUC can support N FLO ws flows, then the timer table must record the timers for N FLO ws flows. To find the 
timers for a flow is a simple operation: 

• B10: simply take Socket /D[21 :2] and use it as an index into the timer table to obtain the 32-byte 
timer entry. Then use Socket /D[1:0] to pick which set of timers to use. 

• S10: simply take Socket /D[21 :3] and use it as an index into the timer table to obtain the 64-byte 
timer entry. Then use Socket /D[2:0] to pick which set of timers to use. 



24 32-bytes is the minimum unit the B10 LUC can access in DDR memory. 
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I I 


I I I I I I I I 
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Retransmission Timer 2 


Connection Est. Timer 2 
Keepalive Timet, 


Fast Application Timer 2 










FIN WAIT 2 Timer, 

2MSL Timer 2 


Persist Timer 2 


Timer 2 


Long Application Timer 2 


Delayed 
ACK 3 


Retransmission Timer., 


Connection Est. Timer 3 
. Keepalive Timer 3 


Fast Application Timer 3 ' 


FIN_WAIT_2 Timer 3 
2MSLTimer 3 


Persist Timer 3 


Timer 3 


Long Application Timer 3 



Figure 12: B10 Timer Entry Format 

Table 7 defines the values of these timers. Note that as far as the software is concerned there are two 
values for an expired timer: all ones and all ones minus one. The software should check for both of these 
values 25 . 



: Timer Value ; 


Description 


0 ' 


The timer is disabled and will not be ticked. 


All ones 


The timer has expired, and a CRTIMER command was successfully issued to the FDC. 


All ones minus 1 


- The timer has expired, but the CRTIMER FDC command was either not successful or has not yet been 
issued. 


Other values 


These indicate the actual amount of time left for this timer. For example, if a 200ms timer has value 2 
then it will expire in the next 200 to 400ms. 


Table 7: Timer Values 



2. 7 Free Block Management 

The LUC builds and maintains dynamic data structures. It therefore requires access to some kind of 
dynamic memory allocation, so that it can allocate such things as flow state entries. In this section we 
investigate the general mechanism that is used for block allocation, and then indicate the various available 
tables that use this mechanism. 

2.7.1 Operation 

For each set of blocks that the LUC needs to maintain free/busy information for, we create a cyclic buffer of 
indexes. At start of day this table is filled with an index to each block that is in the system. It should be 
noted that we maintain indexes, and not actual pointer values. For example, if we are storing available flow 



25 The software must process any timers that have value all ones. Failure to do this will result in timers 
becoming block for that flow, since the TCU will think that the timer has already been issued. The software 
may process any timers that have value all ones minus one. Any of those timers that are not processed will 
cause a timer expiration when the flow is checked in. Processing the expiration of the all ones minus one 
timers will save LUC resources. 
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states then each index refers to a single flow state. To turn that index into a DDR address you must multiply 
the index by the flow state size, and then add the base of the flow state table. 

We maintain a read pointer, where indexes to free blocks can be obtained, and a write pointer where indexes 
to released blocks should be placed. Obviously the size of this cyclic buffer must be large enough to store 
an index to every block in the system: this is the case when all blocks are free. The number of indexes in 
this cyclic buffer, N FRE e, is used to determine when to wrap 26 . This data structure is the DDR Cyclic Buffer of 
Figure 13. 

Since this table is held in DDR memory it would be expensive to access each and every time we need to 
obtain or release a block. We therefore use a caching mechanism so that the free/busy information for some 
smaller number of blocks is maintained in on-chip memory. The mechanism we use is a FIFO of free 
indexes with a pointer to the top of the FIFO. To obtain an index we simply read from the FIFO pointer, and 
ftersrement it. To put an index back on the free list we increment the FIFO pointer and then write the index to 
the free block. This is the Free Block FIFO (On-Chip) portion of Figure 13. 

There are four watermarks maintained for the Free Block FIFO of Figure 13. They are used as follows: 

1 . Write Watermark. If the FIFO pointer goes above this watermark then a block of indexes is written out 
to the circular buffer in DDR memory. Note that we only trigger the write: when DDR memory is 
available we will actually perform the write. 

2. Read Watermark. If the FIFO pointer goes below this watermark then a block of indexes is read in from 
DDR memory. Note that we only trigger a read from DDR memory: we do not wait for a response. 

3. Write Block Watermark. If the FIFO pointer goes above this watermark then we are blocked from 
putting free indexes back into the FIFO (FIFO write). The reason is that we may have triggered a read 
from DDR memory, and we must always have a DDR bursts worth of indexes available to read into. 

4. Read Block Watermark. If the FIFO pointer goes below this watermark then we must block any future 
requests for free indexes (FIFO read). The reason is that we may have triggered a write to DDR 
memory, so we must have at least a DDR bursts worth of indexes available to write. 



26 Note that N FRE e need not exactly match the amount of space reserved for the available table. See section 
2.7.2 for more details. 
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2.7.2 Initialisation 

At boot time, the various Available Tables in the LUC must be initialised with valid Block Indexes. To do this 
the LUC must be configured with the base of the available table, and the number of elements, N FRE e, in that 
table. These values are supplied via the configuration registers. Note that it is not a requirement that N FREE 
Block Indexes consume the whole space reserved for the Available Table, i.e. N FREE can have any value, the 
only restriction being that it is a multiple of eight 27 . 

Given that the LUC knows the base and size of an Available Table, it must then initialise it with incrementing 
32-bit Block Index values, starting at zero. The LUC does this using the FILLI and INIT bits of the CONTROL 
register. Once the base and size of every Available Table has been configured into the LUC registers, the 
CONTROL register should be written with FILLI set to one and INIT set to one. The LUC will then initialise 
all of the Available Tables in one go. See section 4.8.5 on the CONTROL register, and section 4.9 on 
initialisation for more details. 

2.7.3 Available Tables 

There are three tables that use the data structures described in section 2.7: 

1 . Overflow Hash Entry AVTAB (Available Table). This AVTAB maintains pointers to available entries in 
the Overflow Hash Entry Table. See section 2.3.1.2 for more information on hash table overflow. 

2 Flow State Entry AVTAB. Maintains pointers to the available flow state entries of section 2.3.5. 

3 Listen State Entry AVTAB. Maintains pointers to the available listen state entries of section 2.3.6. 



27 This is so that it fits in an S10 DDR burst. 
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2.8 LUC Resource Usage 



2.8.1 LUC Parameters 

There are a number of parameters in the LUC whose values must either must in a specific range, or must be 
one of an enumerated set of values. Table 8 defines those parameters. 



LUC Parameter 


Restrictions 


Number of Hash Table Entries 


Enumerated: 128K, 256K, 512K, 1M, 2M, 4M, 8M or 16M. 


Number of Overflow Hash Table Entries 


Range: Minimum 0, Maximum 4M, increments of 8. 


Maximum Hash List Length 


Fixed: 16K. 


Flow State Size 


Enumerated: 128 bytes, 256 bytes, 512 bytes, 1K bytes or 2K bytes. 


Listen State Size 


Enumerated: 128 bytes, 256 bytes, 512 bytes or 1K bytes. 


Protocol /Interface Core Split 


On any 128 bit boundary. Due to the granulanty of the Flow State Wnte Bitmap, 
this is effectively limited to a 64-byte boundary. However, if one core uses the 
area as read-only then it may be possible to use a 128-bit boundary. 


Number of Flows, Naows 


Ranqe: Minimum 0, Maximum 4M, increments of 8. 


Number of Listen Entries, Nlisten 


Range: Minimum 0, Maximum 512K, increments of 8. 


Number of TACL Rules, Ntacl 


Range: Minimum 0, Maximum 64K, increments of 1. 



Table 8: LUC Parameters 



2.8.2 LUC Memory Regions 

The LUC maintains many tables in its DDR memory. This DDR memory is also configurable in size, allowing 
customers to reduce the memory requirements if only a small number of flows are required. In this section of 
the document we examine what tables are required and how their sizes are configured. 

As stated previously, the S10 LUC has a dedicated 128-bit wide interface for up to 4GB of memory dedicated 
for flow state. The B10 LUC has a shared 64-bit wide interface for up to 16GB of memory that it shares with 
the SMC. For the B10, the LUC can address up to 4GB of DDR memory 28 , but this 4GB of memory must 
start at physical address zero. 

The LUC memory is divided into a number of regions, with each region storing a table. The start address of 
these regions is configurable, as defined in the registers of sections 4.8.11 through 4.8.18, subject to the rule 
that the B10 LUC resides in the first 4GB. These registers define the base of a table in terms of a 64KB 
pointer, therefore limiting the table sizes to multiples of 64KB. Before the LUC accesses a table it always 
adds the base address of the table to the table index to form the full DDR memory address. 

Through out the following sections we use N FL ows to refer to the maximum number of flows the LUC has 
been configured for, and N UST en to refer to the maximum number of listen entries. 

2.8.2.1 Hash Table 

The hash table takes a considerable chunk of the DDR memory. A good size for this table is to have four 
times as many hash entries as there are flows 29 , i.e. the hash table should contain 4*N FL ows entries. This will 
help reduce the length of the hash lists so that the vast majority have length one. The longer the average 
length of a hash list, the longer it will take to find a match on the flow key. If performance is not an issue then 
this table could contain 2* N FLO ws or even N FLO ws hash entries: this will reduce the memory requirements 
considerably, at the expense of possible increasing the average hash list length. 



28 The LUC can address the whole of the 16GB of memory for debug access via its MMC registers. The 
4GB limit is for hash tables, flow states etc. 

29 This is a rule of thumb. 
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2.8.2.2 Overflow Hash Table 

As defined in section 2.3.1.2, if there is a collision in the hash table then we link in a new hash entry. The 
Overflow Hash Table is the area of LUC memory that contains these overflow hash entries. In the worst 
case there must be (N FLO ws - 1) overflow hash entries: this allows for all entries hashing to the same value. 
However, if this is the case then performance will be severely degraded. With a reasonable hash function 
this worst case should happen with extremely low probability. 

A more reasonable rule would be to say that the overflow hash table should contain N FLO ws/2 hash entries. 
This would allow for every hash lists to be of length two. However, if the hash function is assumed to be 
good, then this table could be reduced even further. 

If the overflow hash table becomes full then any future requests for overflow hash entries will be denied. In 
this case the protocol core will receive a workspace from the LUC, but the response field will say, "Entry 
could n ot b e creat e d due to l ack of 3pQCo". 

2.8.2.3 Available Overflow Hash Entry Table 

As described in section 2.7, for each dynamic element that can be allocated we must maintain an available 
table The available overflow hash entry table maintains indexes to the overflow hash entries that are not 
currently assigned. We must allow for all overflow hash entries being available, i.e. the size of the available 
overflow hash entry table must be large enough to contain an index for each overflow hash table entry of 
section 2.8.2.2. 

2.8.2.4 Timer Table 

The timer table must contain enough timers for the maximum number of configured flows, N FLO ws- 

2. 8. 2. 5 Flow State Table 

The flow state table must contain enough space for the maximum number of configured flows, Nflows- 

2.8.2.6 Available Flow State Table 

The available flow state table must be large enough to maintain an index to all flow state entries of section 
2.8.2.5. 

2.8.2.7 Listen State Table 

The listen state table must contain enough space for the maximum number of configured listen entries, 

Nlisten- 

2.8.2.8 Available Listen State Table 

The available listen state table must be large enough to maintain an index to all listen state entries of section 
2.8.2.7. 

2.8.2.9 Termination Access Control List Table 

The termination access control list table stores the rules that are used when access control is turned on. The 
size of this table is directly proportional to the maximum number of access control rules that have been 
configured into the LUC. If TACL functionality is not enabled then this table need not be configured. 

2.8.3 Configuration Rules 

Table 9 defines the rules for the various LUC memory regions described in section2.8.2. All but the hash 
table and overflow hash table are governed by a fixed equation. 
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All size values in Table 9 are in units of bytes. S PO inter is the size of a pointer in LUC memory, which is4- 
bytes. Sflow and Slisten are the sizes of a flow state and listen state accordingly, both measured bytes . 
Nflows represents the configured maximum number of flows, Nusten is the configured maximum number of 
listen entries and N TA cl is the configured maximum number of TACL rules. S DD r.burst is the DDR burst size. 
This is 32-bytes for the B10 and 64-bytes for the S10. Note that since these tables are defined in terms of 
64KB blocks, the minimum size table is 64KB. 



Hash Table 


Variable from 128K to 16M entries: A good size is Sht = 4 * Nflows * Sddrburst. j 


Overflow Hash Table 


Variable: A good size is Soht = Nflows / 2 * Sddrburst. Maximum is 256MB (S10) or 
128MB (B10) due to the 22-bit Next Pointer in the Hash Entry (Figure 7). 


Available Overflow Hash Table 


Fixed by number of overflow hash entries: Saoht = Now * Spointer. 


Timer Table 


Fixed by number of flows: Stt = Nflows * 8. __ 


Available Flow State Table 


Fixed by the number of flows: Safst = Nflows * Spointer. 


Listen State Table 


Fixed by the number of listen entries: Slst = Slisten * Nusten. 


Available Listen State Table 


Fixed by the number of listen entries: Salst = Nusten * Spointer. 


Termination Access Control 
List Table 


Fixed by the number of termination access control rules: Staclt = Ntacl * 32. 



Table 9: LUC Memory Configuration Rules 



2.8.4 Example Configurations 

In the following sections we provide three example memory configurations using the rules of Table 9. The 
configurations provide both the sizes of the tables, and the settings of the registers in sections 4.8.1 1 through 
4.8.18. 

2.8.4.1 2GB of Memory, Maximize Performance 

In this section we assume that 2GB of DDR memory are available to the LUC and that we wish to maximize 
performance, i.e. we want to try and keep the length of the hash lists small. This scenario could be used for 
a layer 7 switch. Note that 4GB is the maximum amount of memory that the LUC can address. 



Table 10 defines the parameters we are going to use for this memory configuration. We use a large hash 
table compared to the number of flows, and allow for a reasonable number of overflow hash table entries. 
Since the hash table is large we should have small hash lists. 



i Parameter .: 


Value 


Register Settings 


Number of flows, Naows 


2,097,152 (2M) 


FLOW CNT.CNT = 2,097,152/ 8 


Hash table size in entries 


4 * Nflows 


HASH PARAMS.K.FOLD = 2 


Size of a flow state, Sflow 


512 bytes. 


LUC PARAMS.FLOW SIZE = 3'b010 


Overflow hash table size in entries 


Nflows / 2 


OVFLOW CNT.CNT = 2,097,152/ 21 8 


Number of listen entries, Nusten 


16,384 (16K) 


LISTEN CNT.CNT = 16,384 / 8 


Size of a listen state, Slisten 


128 bytes 


LUC PARAMS.LISTEN_SIZE = 2'bOO 


Number of TACL rules, Ntacl 


0 


N/A 



Table 10: Parameters for 2GB of Memory, Maximize Performance 



Table 1 1 defines the table sizes and register settings for the 2GB of Memory, Maximize Performance 
scenario. 



30 To ease the memory management task, S FL ow and Slisten must be powers of two. 
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I Table 


B10 Size (Bytes) 


S10 Size (Bytes) 


B10 Register Settings (Hex) 


Hash Table 


256M 


512M 


HT_OHT_BASE.HT_BASE = 0000 


Overflow Hash Table 


32M 


64M 


HT OUT BASE.OHT BASE = 1000 


Available Overflow Hash Table 


4M 


4M 


AOHT_ALST_BASE.AOHT_BASE = 1200 


Timer Table 


16M 


16M 


TACL_TMT_BASE.TMT_BASE = 1240 


Flow State Table 


1G 


1G 


FST LST BASE.FST BASE = 1340 


Available Flow State Table 


8M 


8M 


AFST BASE.AFST_BASE = 5340 


Listen State Table 


2M 


2M 


FST LST BASE.LST BASE = 53C0 


Available Listen State Table 


64K 


64K 


AOHT_ALST_BASE.ALST_BASE = 53E0 


Termination Access Control List 
Table 


0 


0 


N/A 


Total 


1,342m 


1.626M 





Table 11: Tab l e Siz e s, 2GB of M i 



A first glance at Table 1 1 would seem to suggest that for the B1 0 we could increase the size of the flow from 
512 bytes to 862 bytes. That would then use up the approximately 700MB of memory that is available for the 
B10. However, for memory management reasons the flow state size must be a power of two. Instead we 
could use this memory for socket page buffers, increased overflow hash entries or extra flows. 

2.8.4.2 2GB of Memory, Maximize Number of Flows 

In this section we assume that 2GB of DDR memory are available to the LUC and that we wish to maximize 
the number of flows, i.e. we are willing to keep the hash table smaller so that we can have a larger number of 
flows. Using a smaller hash table might cause longer lookup times, which would decrease performance. 
This configuration could be used for a layer 7 switch where the number of flows is more important then full 
performance. 

Table 12 defines the parameters we are going to use for this memory configuration. In this configuration we 
are going to maintain 3M flows. The hash table must be a power of two, so rather than use 4 * N FLO ws we 
use 4 / 3 * Nflows. which is a smaller hash table. This is where we are decreasing the size of the hash table 
in order to allow for larger numbers of flows. Note that we still use the suggested overflow hash table size of 
Nflows/ 2. 



Parameter 


Value Z'.Z'. 


Register Settings 


Number of flows, Nflows 


3,145,728 (3M) 


FLOW CNT.CNT = 3,145,728 / 8 


Hash table size in entries 


4 / 3 * Naows 


HASH PARAMS.K FOLD = 2 


Size of a flow state, Sflow 


512 bytes 


LUCPARAMS.FLOW.SIZE = 3'b010 


Overflow hash table size in entries 


Nflows * 2 


OVFLOW CNT.CNT = 3,145,728/ 3/ 8 


Number of listen entries, Nlisten 


16,384 (16K) 


LISTEN CNT.CNT = 16,384/ 8 


Size of a listen state, Slisten 


128 bytes 


LUC PARAMS.LISTEN_SIZE = 2'b00 


Number of TACL rules, Ntacl 


0 


N/A 



Table 12: Parameters for 2GB of Memory, Maximize Number of Flows 



Table 1 3 defines the table sizes and register settings for the 2GB of Memory, Maximize Number of Flows 
scenario. 
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Table 


B10 Size (Bytes) 


S10 Size (Bytes) 


BIO Register Settings (Hex) 


Hash Table 


128M 


256M 


HT OHT BASE.HT_BASc = UUUU 


Overflow Hash Table 


48M 


96M 


HT OHT BASE.OHT_BASE = 0800 


Available Overflow Hash Table 


6M 


6M 


AOHT ALST BASE.AOHT_BASE = 0B00 


Timer Table 


24M 


24M 


TACL TMT BASE.TMT_BASE = 0B60 


Flow State Table 


1.5G 


1.5G 


FST LST BASE.FST BASE = 0CE0 


Available Flow State Table 


12M 


12M 


AFST BASE.AFST_BASE = 6CE0 


Listen State Table 


2M 


2M 


FST LST BASE.LST_BASE = 6DA0 


Available Listen State Table 


64K 


64K 


AOHT ALST BASE.ALST_BASE = 6DC0 


Termination Access Control List 
Table 


0 


0 


N/A 


Total 


1.756M 


1,932M 





2.8.4.3 64MB bytes of Memory, Maximize Performance 

In this section we assume that 64MB of DDR memory are available to the LUC and that we wish to maximize 
performance, i.e. we use hash table sizes that minimize the length of the hash lists. This configuration could 
be used for an IP storage device where the number of flows is small and memory costs are important. 



Table 14 defines the parameters we are going to use for this memory configuration. We use a large hash 
table compared to the number of flows, and allow for a reasonable number of overflow hash table entries. 
Since the hash table is large we should have small hash lists. 



Parameter 


Value ; 


Register Settings 


Number of flows, Nflows 


65,536 (64K) 


FLOW CNT.CNT = 65,536/ 8 


Hash table size in entries 


4 * Nflows 


HASH PARAMS.K FOLD = 6 


Size of a flow state, Sflow 


51 2 bytes 


LUC PARAMS.FLOW SIZE = 3'b010 


Overflow hash table size in entries 


Nflows / 2 


OVFLOW CNT.CNT = 65,536/2/8 




Number of listen entries, Nlisten 


16,384 (16K) 


LISTEN CNT.CNT = 16,384/ 8 




Size of a listen state, Susten 


128 bytes 


LUC PARAMS.LISTEN SIZE = 2'b00 


Number of TACL rules, Ntacl 


0 


N/A 



Table 14: Parameters for 64MB of Memory, Maximize Performance 

Table 15 defines the table sizes and register settings for the 64MB of Memory, Maximize Performance 
scenario. 



"Table 


B10 Size (Bytes) 


S10 Size (Bytes) 


B1 0 Register Settings (Hex) 


Hash laoie 
Overflow Hash Table 


1M 


2M 


HT OHT BASE.OHT_BASE = 0080 


Available Overflow Hash Table 


128K 


128K 


AOHT ALST BASE.AOHT BASE = 0090 


Timer Table 


512K 


512K 


TACL TMT BASE.TMT_BASE = 0092 


Flow State Table 


32M 


32M 


FST LST BASE.FST BASE = 009A 


Available Flow State Table 


256K 


256K 


AFST BASE.AFST_BASE = 029A 


Listen State Table 


2M 


2M 


FST LST BASE.LST BASE = 029E 


Available Listen State Table 


64K 


64K 


AOHT ALST BASE.ALST BASE = 02BE 


Termination Access Control List 
Table 


0 


0 


N/A 


Total 


44M 


53M 





Table 15: Table Sizes, 64MB of Memory, Maximize Performance 
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2.8.4.4 Other Configurations 

In the previous sections we have concentrated on scenarios where the flow state size is 512 bytes. If the 
flow state size were smaller then a larger number of flows could be supported. Obviously, if the flow state 
size is larger than 512 bytes then the total number of supported flows is reduced. 

We also went to two extremes as far as DDR memory sizes were concerned: 2GB and 64MB. There are 
obviously configurations in between these two that support varying numbers of flows. There is also the 
configuration that can use the full 4GB of memory. 

2. 9 Random Number Management 

TCP processing requires a good source of random numbers. This is an even stronger requirement when 
cryptography is involved, since the quality of the random numbers can directly affect the quality of the 
c ry ptog ra p h y . In t h is section w <=» dismiss hnw ths I l IP. nan interface tr> an external random hit g enerator and 
provide the protocol / interface cores with a random seed sequence. 

It should be noted that using an external random bit generator is not a requirement. In some cases the host 
can provide a seed to the protocol cores via a host event. The protocol cores could then use this seed in a 
pseudo-random number algorithm. If the host also has a random bit generator then it could repeatedly re- 
seed the protocol cores using host events. 

It would also be possible to include a random bit generator on the ASIC itself. However, doing this would 
require us to prove that it truly is a random bit sequence, which can be quite a task for cryptographic 
applications. 

2.9.1 External Random Bit Generators 

To provide a good source of random numbers, the LUC can use an external random bit generation (RBG) 
device. Such a device is the RBG-1 210 from Tundra Semiconductors. This device uses two signals to 
communicate random bits: a strobe and a data. Using this device you can get a random bit sequence at 
about 20KHz. The RBG-1 210 will be the target device for the LUC to interface to, although whether such a 
device is available is a configurable option via the EN_RBG bit of the CONTROL register. 

2.9.2 Random Number Collection 

The LUC must gather the bits from the RBG and put them into 16-bit registers. There are ten such registers 
for the B10, and fifteen for the S10: one for each of the Processor Cores. Each register also has a fresh bit. 
This bit is set when the 16-bit register has been filled with random bits, and is cleared when the value of the 
register is read. 

The LUC maintains a pointer into this array of registers, and each time a full 16-bits is filled it increments its 
pointer. The LUC continually maintains this operation. If a random register for a core is not read before a 
new random value is available, then the previous random value is simply overwritten. 

2.9.3 Random Number Distribution 

We now have a set of 16-bit registers and a set of fresh bits. If the fresh bit is set then it means we have a 
new random value for a core. These random values are distributed to the cores whenever a workspace is 
sent. For this purpose we use the RSV and Random Seed fields of the workspace format, as defined in 
section 4.5.1. The operation is as follows: 

1 . If the fresh bit is set then set the RSV bit of the workspace and read the 1 6-bit random register into the 
random seed field. The read of this random register will clear the fresh bit. 

2. If the fresh bit is not set then clear the RSV bit of the workspace and set the random seed to value zero. 

Using this mechanism the cores can get access to a random number sequence. Since we only get a random 
bit approximately every 50us, we can only supply a core with a 16-bit random quantity approximately every 
16ms. This is neither enough bits nor often enough for the core to use this as a random sequence directly. 
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Instead it should collect these 16-bit random values into 32-bit seeds. It can then use a local pseudo-random 
number sequence algorithm that it should re-seed every time it has a full 32-bit random value collected from 
the various workspaces it receives. 

Note: if the random bit generator is not configured for a customer then the Processor Cores must seed their 
random number algorithms using some other method. However, we do expect this to lead to a lower quality 
random number sequence when compared to using a RBG. 

2.10 Global Timer Support 

The ACP consists of multiple processors that are operating in a parallel fashion. Some of the tasks that 
these processors are performing involve the concept of time passed. For example, an interesting metric is to 
measure the time between when a SYN was sent to a server, and when that server's application responded 
with its first data packet. Another example is the Timestamp option of TCP, used for Round Trip Time (RTT) 
measurements. T he ACP archi t ec t u r e i s such thai d i ffe i enl P i ucessu i C u mb may process the se two events. 
The Processor Cores storing a time stamp in the flow state can solve this. The problem here is what clock 
do the Processor Cores use that is synchronised between all Processor Cores? This is where LUC support 
for a global timer is used. 

2.10.1 Operation 

The LUC exports two signals to all Protocol Clusters. These signals are the GLOBAL_TIMER_CLK and 
GLOBAL_TIMER_CLR signals, as illustrated in Figure 1. The Protocol Clusters use these signals to control 
the operation of a 52-bit register that is accessible by the Processor Cores of that cluster. Table 16 defines 
the two signals that the LUC exports for global timer usage. These two signals allow the 52-bit count that is 
on the Protocol Cluster to be used as a global timer value by the Processor Cores. 



GLOBALJIMERCLK 



Each time this signal cycles, all Protocol Clusters 
increment their 52-bit counter. 



GLOBAL_TIMER_CLR | When this signal is cycled, all Protocol Clusters reset 
their 52-bit counter. 



CONFIG.GTM_CYCLE (section 4.8.6). 



CONTROLGSTAMP_CLR (section 4.8, 



Table 16: Global Timer Signals 

Note that these two signals must have equal amounts of registration between the LUC and all Protocol 
Clusters. If they do not then the increment and clear signals will be skewed. 



2.10.2 Configuration 

The LUC uses a 20-bit value to indicate how many Protocol Cluster clocks it should wait before cycling 
GLOBAL_TIMER_CLK. This value is the GTM.CYCLE field of the Configuration register (see section 4.8.6). 
The minimum value of this register is 10, therefore providing a minimum GLOBAL_TIMER_CLK cycle time of 
37.594ns with a 266MHz Protocol Cluster clock. This gives a period of between 37.594ns and 3.942ms. 
Since the counter on the Protocol Cluster is 52-bits wide, this means it will wrap from between 5.4 and 
500,000 years. 

The GTM_CLR bit in the control register (see section 4.8.5) controls the GLOBAL_TIMER_CLR signal of the 
LUC. When a Processor Core writes a 1 to this field, the G LO B AL_TI MER_CLR signal is raised. Writing a 0 
to this field lowers GLOBAL_TIMER_CLR. At the start of day this signal should be toggled to ensure that all 
Protocol Cluster counters are synchronised. 



2.1 1 Error Correction and Detection 

In order to protect the large amount of DDR memory that the LUC manages, the LUC implements Single 
Error Correction and Double Error Detection (SECDED) logic. The LUC will automatically detect and fix any 
single bit errors. If such a correction is made, then the LUC sets the SEC_ECC_ERR bit of the STATUS 
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register. The LUC will also detect any double bit errors, setting the DET_ECC_ERR bit of the STATUS 
register (section 4.8.4) if any are found. 

In order to test this logic the LUC provides a mechanism where by bits can be flipped while they are being 
written to DDR (but after the ECC has been computed). This is done via a 72-bit flip mask. If during a write 
bit i is set in the flip mask, then bit i of the write data is flipped as it is written to DDR. 72-bits are used since 
this allows to you flip the 8-bits of ECC information. Note that this is only done if the DDR_DO_FLIPEN bit of 
the DEBUG register (section 4.8.26) is set. 

The 72-bit flip mask is shifted into the LUC via successive writes of the DEBUG register. Each write of the 
DDR_DO_FLIP fields shifts the current 72-bit value left by 16, and then adds in DDR_DO_FLIP to the 
bottom. 

3 LUC Functiona l Unit s 

3. 1 High Level LUC Block Diagram 

Figure 14 illustrates the internal elements of the LUC. The LUC uses its own clock domain that matches that 
of the DDR memory 31 . 

The main blocks in Figure 14 are: 

1 . LUC Engine Balancer. This ensures that requests in the LUC Request Queue from the Dispatcher 
are distributed amongst multiple LUC Engines. 

2. LUC Engines. These engines search through hash lists in DDR memory looking for a match on a 
flow or listen key. They also manage the hash lists. 

3. Timer Control Unit (TCU). The LUC uses the Timer Controi Unit (TCU) to decrement the counters 
in the timer table. This requires access to the DDR Memory as well as the Timer Cache, where the 
values of checked out timers are stored. 

4. LUC Workspace In Buffer. This provides a buffering and re-assembly area for workspaces that are 
received back from the Processor Cores via the Message Bus. 

5. Flow Locker. To ensure data integrity, each engine must first lock the hashes of the flow using the 
Flow Locker. This ensures that no two LUC Engines are working on the same hash lists. 

6. Timer Cache. This provides a cache for the timers of a flow while that flow is checked out. 

7. DDR Memory Controller. Provides access to the DDR memory for the Timer Control Unit and LUC 
Engines. For the B10 part the DDR memory controller is external to the LUC and is shared by the 
SMC. 

8. LUC Engine Combiner. Merges the responses from the multiple LUC engines into the Check-Out 
buffer. 

9. Check-In Buffer and Check-Out Buffer. These are 4KB dual port memories that allow for 
synchronisation between the Core and LUC clock domains. For workspaces between 128 and 512- 
bytes, each LUC Engine is assigned a fixed address in these buffers. For 1 KB workspaces only four 
LUC Engines are used and the Check-In / Check-Out buffers are split into four. For 2KB workspaces 
only two LUC Engines are used and the Check-In / Check-Out buffers are split into two 32 . 



31 At present the DDR memory and the majority of the internal logic use the same clock speed: 266MHz. 
However, in order to improve performance it may be feasible to use a faster DDR memory, therefore 
requiring that the LUC be in its own clock domain. 

32 Even though there are only two LUC engines operating, the DDR bus utilisation should still be very good 
due to the very large blocks that are being read / written (2KB). 
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Figure 14: High Level LUC Block Diagram 



The details of the LUC Engine Balancer, DDR Memory Controller and LUC Engine Combiner are beyond the 
scope of this document. They are included in the above diagram for completeness. In the following sections 
we define the operation of the other blocks in the LUC. 

3.2 Flow Locker 

As previously described, the LUC uses hashing to implement the lookup of the flow key. The LUC also 
maintains these hash lists, adding and deleting entries when requested to do so. Since multiple engines can 
access this single hashed data structure, we need a way to co-ordinate updates. For example, what would 
happen if we simultaneously tried to remove two elements from the same linked list; without proper locking 
the results will be undefined. This is where the flow locker is used. 

3.2.1 Requirements 

By examining the hashing algorithms, it can be seen that each hash list is independent of the others, i.e. we 
can safely operate on two or more hash lists without requiring any form of locking . Therefore, if each 
engine were operating on a different hash list then we require no further locking, i.e. if each engine were 
working on a different hash value. The Flow Locker is therefore a CAM of flow hash values. Each engine, 
before it executes a command, inserts an entry in the flow locker. When the engine is finished that flow 
locker entry is removed. 

As we will show later in this document, the operation of the LUC requires that two hash locations be locked 
before an engine can continue: one lock for the flow key, another lock for the listen key. In fact, this will be 
quite a common lookup. Note also that for lots of flows the listen key will be the same: it is commonly the 
destination IP address with the destination port. Due to this fact we cannot implement single locks, i.e. we 
cannot implement a scheme where only one LUC engine can have a lock at a single time. The reason is that 
if we did then it will be quite common to have all LUC engines stalled since they are all trying to claim the 
same listen hash value lock. We must perform a more complex form of locking to overcome this problem. 



33 This is ignoring shared resources such as a list of free hash locations etc. We assume that access to 
these resources is through some other locking mechanism than the flow locker. 
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When a flow hash value and listen hash value are locked, only one of these hash lists will potentially be 
modified, the other hash list being a read lock. The Flow Locker must therefore have the ability to atomically 
award read locks for a single hash value, write locks for a single hash value, or a ganged read lock and write 
lock for two hash values. The LUC should allow multiple read locks to be present on a single hash value, but 
only one write lock. A read and write lock can never exist on the same hash value. Given this locking 
scheme, it would be possible for multiple engines to have a read lock on the same listen hash value. 

When the flow locker is presented with a ganged write lock and read lock, it must allow both locks or deny 
both locks, i.e. it cannot claim only one lock. We must also allow for the case where a stream of read locks 
could potentially indefinitely block out a single write lock: the write lock must get its fair share of locks. With 
these two rules we can ensure that the flow locker does not become deadlocked. 

The size of the flow locker must allow for each engine to have a ganged write and read lock, i.e. the flow 
locker must have twice as many entries as there are LUC engines. 

3.2.2 Operation 

In this section we present the operation of the flow locker. This is for insight only, since the above 
requirements section provides enough detail for a designer to implement the feature. 



Table 17 illustrates the format of an entry in the flow locker. Note that for the purposes of this document we 
do not spell out the exact bit locations for each of these fields. This is not important since the only device 
accessing this table is the LUC itself. 



Valid Bit 


1-bit 


Indicates if the entry in the flow hash locker is valid 


Hash Value 


24-bits 


This is the 24-bit hash value that is used as the key in the Flow Locker. 


Claim 


1-bit 


If this bit is set to one then a write lock is pending on this hash value. 


Write 


1-bit 


If this bit is set to one then a write lock is active on this hash value. 


Read Count 


4-bits 


Count of the number of read locks that are active on this hash value, minus one. 



Table 17: Flow Locker Entry 



Table 18 illustrates the commands that the LUC will issue to the flow locker. One important point to note 
from this table is that in the ganged write lock with read lock, if either lock is denied then both locks are 
denied. 

Table 18 also illustrates the use of the claim bit. This bit is set when a write lock is denied due to a read lock 
being present. If the bit is set then any future read locks are denied, effectively allowing the read locks to be 
removed. Once all read locks are removed, the write lock will be granted, clearing the claim bit. This meets 
our requirement of giving write locks their fair share of locking. Note that the ganged lock ignores the claim 
bit. This is required for specific scenarios that are explained later in section 3.2.3. 
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Command 




Read Lock 

Read Lock No Yield 


Deny if any write locks are present or pending, or if the claim bit is set. Allow otherwise. 
Deny if any write locks are present. Allow otherwise. This ignores the claim bit. 


Read Unlock 


If the read count is zero then clear the valid bit, otherwise decrement the read count. 


Write Lock 


Deny if any write or read locks are present, allow otherwise. If a write lock is already present 
then set the claim bit If the write lock is allowed then clear the claim bit. 


Write Unlock 


Clear the valid bit. 


Ganged No Yield: 
Write Lock (FH) and 
Read Lock No Yield (LH) 


Deny if write lock present on FH or LH. 

Deny if read lock present on FH and set the claim bit. 

Note that we ignore the claim bit of LH. 

If either the Write Lock or Read Lock No Yield is denied then both must be denied. 


Ganged Unlock: 
Write Unlock (FH), 


Clear the valid bit for FH. 

If the read count is zero for LH then clear the valid bit, otherwise decrement the read count. 



Table 18: Flow Locker Commands 



3.2.3 Special Case Scenarios 

3.2.3.1 Flow Hash Equals Listen Hash 

There is a special case of the ganged lock when the flow hash and listen hash are equal. In this case the 
ganged lock is transformed into a write lock, and the ganged unlock into a write unlock. 

3.2.3.2 Two LFLKC Commands with Swapped Hash Values 

Consider the following sequence: 

1 . LFLKC command arrives with Hash(FI6w Key) = A, Hash(Listen Key) = B. Lets denote this by 

2. LFLKC command arrives with Hash(Flow Key) = B, Hash(Listen Key) = A. Lets denote this by 
LFLKC[B,A]. 

Suppose the first LFLKC[A,B] is denied, perhaps because a write lock is already present on B. In this case 
the claim bit will be set for B. Now suppose that the LFKLKC[B,A] is denied, perhaps because a write lock is 
present on A In this case the claim bit will be set for A. If we strictly adhered to the claim bits then we are 
now in a deadlock scenario, since neither LFLKC[A,B] or LFLKC[B,A] will succeed since they have both set 
each others claim bits. This deadlock will continue to exist even when the write locks of A and B are 
released. 

To solve the above deadlock, the LFLKC[A,B] flow locker command uses the Ganged No Yield variant of 
Table 18. This ganged lock ignores the claim bit when it attempts a read lock on B. This prevents the 
deadlock scenario, but it introduces a starvation scenario described below. 

3.2.3.3 Constant Stream of LFLKC Starves LLKC or LFKC 

Given the explanation in section 3.2.3.2 above, a LFLKC[A,B] command (where A and B are hash values) 
ignores the claim bit when it attempts a read lock on B. This can introduce starvation problems. For 
example, consider the following sequence: 

1 LFLKCfx B] command arrives. Lets assume that it successfully gets its locks. 

2. LLKC[B] or LFKC[B] command arrives. It fails since it wants a write lock on B, but the above 
command has a read lock on that hash value. The claim bit is set for B. 

3. A constant stream of LFLKC[x, B] commands arrive. They continue to ignore the claim bit that was 
set in step 2 above. 
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With the above scenario, the LLKC (or LFKC) command will not be executed until the stream of LFLKC 
commands stops, i.e. the LLKC/LFKC commands are being starved. While this is a degenerate case, we 
must ensure that this condition cannot occur indefinitely. To fix this problem we expand the flow lock arbiter 
as follows: 

1 . Each time a lock request from a LUC Engine is denied, a counter for that engine is incremented. 

2. Each time a lock request from a LUC Engine is granted, the counter is reset to zero. 

3. If an Engines counter goes above a programmable value, then that engine is put in the highest 
priority pool. Lock requests from other engines in the low priority pool are denied (unlocks are 
allowed). 

The HL_DENY_LIM value of the HASH_PARAMS register (section 4.8.23) defines the number of denies that 
can be received by a LUC Engine before it is put into the high priority pool. A value of 1024 is recommended 

since this should prevent the mechanism from interfering in the normal operation of the LUC, i.e. except for 

the degenerate case described above is should not be triggered. A value of zero disables this feature. 

Note that this is not a deadlock issue, but is rather a starvation issue. For this reason is does not matter if 
multiple LUC Engines enter the high priority pool. Each of those engines will eventually be serviced, and 
they should all be serviced before any of them can re-enter that pool. Note that if the HL_DENY_LIM value 
is set too low then a LUC Engine could re-enter the high priority pool before all members of that pool have 
been serviced. This could again cause starvation. The recommended value of 1024 will not cause this to 
occur though. 

3.3 Timer Cache 

As described in section 2.3.6, the LUC keeps a number of timers per flow. One of the requirements of the 
LUC is that when a flow is checked out 34 , no timer events can be issued for that flow. However, when a flow 
is checked out we must still decrement the timers for that flow: we simply cannot issue timer expired events, • 

The unit of access to the DDR memory on the S10 LUC is 64-bytes, and 32-bytes for the B10. Since the 
timer table is kept in DDR memory, and since each flow only uses 64-bits worth of timers, it will be the case 
that timers from multiple flows will be present in a single 64 or 32-byte value. This introduces read / modify / 
write problems. For example, consider the case when a flow has been checked out and is now being 
checked back in, i.e. the LUC has received an update command. The new timers for this flow must now be 
merged in with the existing timers in the 64 or 32-byte word. That read / modify / write operation on DDR 
memory is expensive, and should be avoided. It also introduces other problems where two engines may be 
modifying timers for different flows but the flows are in the same 64 or 32-byte word. To solve these 
problems the LUC uses a timer cache. 

The S10 timer cache is a cache of 64-bytes worth of timers, i.e. eight flows worth of timers. For the B10 LUC 
this timer cache is 32-bytes worth of timers, i.e. four flows worth of timers. When a flow is checked out the 
DDR word containing the timers for that flow is brought into the timer cache. While that flow is checked out 
the timers are updated in the timer cache rather than the DDR memory. The timer cache is a CAM that is 
looked up using a shifted value of the Socket ID. Note also that when a timer tick occurs the LUC must first 
check the contents of the timer cache before retrieving an entry in the timer table. 

Table 19 and Table 20 illustrate the format of an entry in the S10 and B10 Timer Cache. Note that for the 
purposes of this document we do not spell out the exact bit locations for each of these fields. This is not 
important since the only device accessing this table is the LUC itself. 



34 In the strictest sense, a flow is checked out when an entry for it exists in the FDC. As far as the LUC is 
concerned a check out is between the time the lookup request is received, and the time the update or 
teardown is received. 
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Valid Bit 
Lock Bit 


1-bit 
1-bit 


Indicates if the entry in the timer cache is valid. 

Indicates if this entry is currently being worked on and is locked. 


Timer Cache Key 


19-bits 


This is the key for the timer cache. It is Socket IDF21 :3]. Since each timer cache 
entry contains eight flows worth of timers, we shift the socket ID right by 3 to form 
the tag. 


Checkout Bitmap 


8-bits 


Each bit indicates whether the timers for this flow are checked out or not. When 
this bitmap reaches zero the cache line can be written back to DDR memory and 
emptied. 


Timers for Socket ID[2:01 


8 x 64-bits 


Timers for each flow. A flows worth of timers is 64-bits. 


Table 19: S10 Timer Cache Entry 


Field 




Description 


valid bit 
Lock Bit 


1-bit 
1-bit 


Indicates if this entry is currently being worked on and is locked. 


Timer Cache Key 


20-bits 


This is the key for the timer cache. It is Socket ID[21 :2]. Since each timer cache 
entry contains four flows worth of timers, we shift the socket ID right by 2 to form 
the tag. 


Checkout Bitmap 


4-bits 


Each bit indicates whether the timers for this flow are checked out or not. When 
this bitmap reaches zero the cache line can be written back to DDR memory and 
emptied. 


Timers for Socket ID[1:0] 


4 x 64-bits 


Timers for each flow. A flows worth of timers is 64-bits. 



Table 20: B10 Timer Cache Entry 



The timer cache provides three simple commands: 

1 Lock Unconditibnal: Given a socket ID, this looks up and locks a line in the cache. If a timer cache 
entry is found, but the lock bit is set, then this command is not acknowledged. If a timer cache entry 
does not exist then one is created and locked. The response of this command indicates if a timer cache 
entry had to be created or not. 

2. Unlock: This clears the lock bit. 

3. Unlock and Remove: This clears the valid bit. 

Once a timer cache entry line has been locked the checkout bitmap and timers can be modified. 

Using these commands the LUC engines manage the timer cache. For example, when performing a 
command such as LFK (Lookup with Flow Key), the LUC engine will use a Lock Unconditional command on 
the socket ID. It will then update the checkout bitmap to indicate that this flow is now checked out. Finally 
an unlock command leaves the entry in the timer cache entry but clears the lock bit. Any future operations 
on the timers of this flow will be performed upon the timer values in the timer cache. 

The reason for the lock bit is to ensure that multiple units are not working on a cache line at the same time. 
For example, we need to ensure that the timer control unit does not collide with any other LUC engines while 
it is updating the timers of an entry in the timer cache. 

The size of the timer cache must allow for the maximum number of flows being checked out at any one time. 
The Flow Director CAM HLD states that it contains 96 entries for the B10 part, therefore only 96 flows can be 
checked out at any instant in time. The timer cache will therefore contain 97 entries: this allows for the 
maximum number of flows plus one more for use by the timer control unit of the LUC . Similarly, the S10 
Flow Director CAM will contain 144 entries, therefore requiring the S10 time cache to be 145 entries. 



35 We assume that worst case in that each checked out flow requires a different timer cache line. 
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3.4 LUC Workspace In Buffer 

The LUC Workspace In Buffer provides a buffer space for the workspaces that are sent from the Processor 
Cores via the Message Bus. The reason such buffering is required is because the Processor Cores send a 
workspace to the LUC each time they have finished processing an event for that flow. If that is the last event 
for the flow, then a message is sent to the Dispatcher informing it to update the LUC. It is only then that the 
LUC receives a command to perform the update. In between that time the workspace must be buffered, as 
should any other workspaces that are written back during that period. 

It is not sufficient for the LUC to buffer a single workspace from each Processor Core. Doing this would 
require backpressure on this single buffer, and also complicates the splitting of workspaces between a 
Protocol and Interface Core 36 . The LUC must therefore be able to buffer and track multiple workspaces from 
a single Processor Core. The simplest way to do this is to directly map the Processor Cores workspace 
region of memory into an equally sized memory on the LUC. 

The method described below for buffering the workspaces from the message bus is relatively simple at the 
expense of memory. Other schemes exist that would allow us to reduce the memory requirements at the 
expense of complexity. See section 5.2 for further details on some of these schemes, and why they were not 
chosen. 

3.4.1 Buffer Layout 

Each Processor Core uses between 1 KB and 8KB of memory for workspaces, with 2KB the most common 
scenario. This memory is split into sixteen equal sized parts, with each part referenced by a Workspace ID. 
The LUC uses the exact same scheme. For each Processor Core, the LUC mirrors this memory in the LUC 
Workspace In Buffer. 

The B10 LUC, which has ten Processor Cores, uses a 26KB area of memory for the LUC Workspace In 
Buffer. This size allows for the following configurations, with many variations in between: 

• Ten Protocol/Interface Cores each using 2KB. [Requires 20KB] 

. Eight Protocol Cores each using 2KB, and two Interface Cores using 4 or 5KB [Requires 24KB to 
26KB]. 

. Eight Protocol Cores each using 1 .25KB, and two Interface Cores using 8KB [Requires 26KB] . 

The S10 LUC has fifteen Processor Cores, i.e. it has 50% more Processor Cores than the B10. The S10 
therefore uses 50% more for the LUC Workspace In Buffer, putting its requirement at 39KB. 

The LUC uses a programmable offset into the LUC Workspace In Buffer to determine where the buffer area 
is for a specific Processor Core. This programmable offset is configured into the LWIB_PARS registers (see 
section 4.8.63). Note how the Core Index is used to index into the LUC Workspace In Buffer, and not the 
Core ID that is supplied in the LUC commands and Workspaces. The reason for this is that a Core ID is the 
value of {Cluster Controller, Core Number}, which is non-contiguous. The Core Index is a contiguous 
encoding of the Core ID, therefore saving on registers. See section 2.1 for an explanation of the numbering 
schemes that are used in the LUC and throughout the ACP (Pegasus). If, during any LUC Workspace In 
Buffer transactions, an invalid Core ID is presented to the LUC then the OPC_ERR bit is set in the STATUS 
register. 

Figure 15 illustrates the scheme for the LUC Workspace In Buffer. 



36 When workspaces are split between two Processor Cores, you can no longer guarantee the order in which 
they are written back. This introduces problems with a single workspace buffer per Processor Core 
implementation. 

37 In this scenario, the Protocol Cores have had to reduce their workspace usage to 1.25KB in order to allow 
the Interface Core to use the full 8KB workspace. 
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Core Index O.BASE - 



Core Index 1. BASE 



Core Index 2.BASE 



: ro m The Message Bus | 

LUC Workspace In 
Buffer 
128-bits 



Core Index 3.BASE 



Core Index 4.BASE 



Core Index 5.BASE 



Core Index 6.BASE 



Core Index 7. BASE 



Workspace ID 13 



Core Index 8.BASE 



Workspace ID 15 



Core Index 9. BASE 



Figure 15: LUC Workspace In Buffer 

In Figure 15 it can be seen how the BASE portion of the LWlB_PARS register is used to determine the base 
address for a given Processor Core. The exact area to use inside that base address is then given by the 
Workspace ID. Each region is split into sixteen Workspace IDs. Each Workspace ID is configurable in size 
from 128 to 512 bytes, using the WS_SHIFT parameter of the LWIB_PARS register. This WS_SHIFT 
parameter is exactly the same parameter that is programmed into the Protocol Cluster, and is used to allow a 
Processor Core to address between 2KB and 8KB of memory for workspace usage. See the Protocol 
Cluster HLD for further details. 

Note that the Workspace ID is only used to determine the start of the Workspace - the actually workspace 
size may cause it to consume multiple Workspace ID locations. For example, if a Processor Core is using 
2KB of memory for workspaces, and the workspace size is 512 bytes, then only Workspace IDs 0, 4, 8 and 
12 are used. Each workspace starts at one of these workspace IDs, and then consumes the next four 
workspace IDs. 
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3.4.2 Tracking Buffer Readiness 

As described in section 1.2.5, the LUC can operate in a mode where a flow state is split between two 
Processor Cores. Each Processor Core updates its own portion of the flow state. When both Processor 
Cores have finished, the LUC takes the two halves of the workspace, combines them, and writes them back 
as a single flow state. 

In order to improve performance and simplify the design of applications, it is possible that only one Processor 
Core updates its portion of the flow state, and then it requests that the flow be updated. In this scenario the 
LUC will only receive one half of the workspace back. The other half is unchanged and the LUC must not 
modify it. In order to implement this feature the LUC must be able to track whether a Processor Core has 
written a specific workspace. It then uses this information to determine how to write back a flow state. This 
information is tracked in the READY bitmap. Note that either the^Processor Core or the Interface Core has 
to write back the workspace (unless the flow is being torn down) 38 . 



The READY bitmap contains a single bit for each {Processor Core, Workspace ID} combination. For the 
B10, since there are ten Processor Cores each with sixteen Workspace IDs, this bitmap is 160-bits wide. On 
the S1 0 the number of Workspace IDs is the same, but there are fifteen Processor Cores, therefore requiring 
a 240-bit wide bitmap. 

Each time a Processor Core writes to a Workspace ID, the READY bit is set to value one. The LUC can 
therefore use this bit to determine if a Processor Core has written to that Workspace ID. Just before the LUC 
sends a workspace to a Processor Core, it clears the READY bit. It is important that the ready bit is cleared 
at this point. Clearing the READY bit after each update could cause the READY bitmap to become 
inaccurate. The reason is that the Processor Cores are allowed to write back workspaces even while a USID 
command for that workspace is being processed 39 . Clearing the READY bitmap when a workspace is 
checked out avoids this issue. 

The READY bitmap is indexed by the 8-bit value formed by concatenating the 4-bit Core Index with the 4-bit 
Workspace ID: {Core Index, Workspace ID}. 

3.4.3 Message Bus Receive Flow Chart 

The Message Bus Receive flow chart of Figure 16 illustrates the steps that the LUC should take when it 
receives a message from the Message Bus. This message will be in the format defined in Figure 42, the 
Workspace format. Table 21 defines the variables that are used in this flow chart. 





The Protocol Core Index. This is an encoded value of the Protocol Core ID. See section 2.1 for more 
details. 


corejndex 


core_base 


This is the base address of where workspaces are stored for this Processor Core Index. This comes from 
the LWIB_PARS registers of section 4.8.63. For more information on the LUC Workspace In Buffer and its 
configuration the reader is directed to section 3.4. 



38 When exclusive flow state splitting (see section 2.3.5.3) is used, the Protocol Core must write back the 
first chunk of its workspace when a flow is created. When shared flow state splitting is used (see section 
2.3.5.4), then either the Protocol Core or the Interface Core must write back the first chunk of the shared 
area when a flow is created. Failure to do this will result in incorrect timer expirations. See section 2.3.5.6 
for the full set of rules regarding workspace write backs. 

39 This occurs when an event arrives at the Dispatcher just after a USID command was issued. 
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; Field 


Description 


core_shift 


A Protocol Cores area in the LUC Workspace In Buffer is split into sixteen different sections. The 
Workspace ID of a LUC command indicates which of these sections is being referenced. The size of each 
section is 128-bytes, 256-bytes or 512-bytes depending on the value of the WS_SHIFT field of the 
LWIB_PARS register for that Protocol Core. The core_shift variable contains the amount to shift the 
Workspace ID by to turn it into a 128-bit offset into the LUC Workspace In Buffer. The minimum workspace 
size (WS SHIFT = 0) is 128-bytes, which requires a shift of 3 to turn a Workspace ID into a 128-bit offset. 
Workspaces of 256-bytes (WS.SHIFT = 1) and 512-bytes (WS_SHIFT = 2) are allowed for by adding 3 to 
theWS SHIFT value. 


core_addr 


This is an address into the LUC Workspace In Buffer that points to the start of the workspace. It is 
calculated from core base and core shift, This is a pointer to a 128-bit word. 



Table 21 : Message Bus Receive Flow Chart Variables 



core_index 40 , core_shift and core_addr variables according to Table 21 . The core_addr variable is the goal 
of these calculations - we want to find out where to write this workspace in the LUC Workspace In Buffer. 

After the entire message has been written into the LUC Workspace In Buffer we update the READY bitmap 
to indicate that this workspace ID is now valid. We then go back to the start and wait for another message 
bus transaction to arrive. 




core.index = ENCODE (Core ID) 
core_base = reg[LWIB_PARS[core_index]].BASE 
core.shift = reg[LWIB_PARS[core_index]].WS_SHIFT + 
cor e_addr = core_base + (wsjd « core.shift) 



Write LUC Workspace In Buffer 

Write the entire Message Bus message starting at adt 
core_addr into the LUC Workspace In Buffer. 



Figure 16: Message Bus Receive Flow Chart 

3.5 LUC Engines 

In the following sections we describe the processing that the LUC Engines perform. There are eight LUC 
Engines in total. For workspaces between 128 and 512-bytes all eight engines can process the same type of 
operation (lookup or update). However, for 1KB workspaces only four engines can process the same type of 
operation, and for 2KB workspaces only two engines 41 . This is done to limit the size of the Check-In and 
Check-Out buffers of Figure 14 to 4KB. See section 3.1 for more information on the Check-In and Check- 
out buffers. 

We describe the operation of the LUC Engines as follows: 

• First we discuss the two subroutines that are used for interaction with the Timer Cache of section 
3.3. These are the Checkout Timer Cache and Update Time Cache subroutines of sections 3.5.1 
and 3.5.4 respectively. 



40 If the Core ID is invalid and cannot be turned into a core.index then the OPC_ERR bit of the STATUS 
register is set. 

41 Any number of LUC engines can process different operations, even if the workspace size is 2KB. 
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• Sections 3.5.5 and 3.5.6 describe the subroutines Send Workspace and Modify Workspace Validity. 
These are used to send a workspace to a Processor Core, and then to modify the validity of that 
workspace. 

• Section 3.5.8 on the LUC Engine Start is the main flow chart that the LUC Engines use. This is the 
starting point for LUC Engine processing. 

• Sections 3.5.9 through 3.5.20 describe the processing for the various LUC commands. A software 
orientated overview of these commands is given in section 2.4. 

3.5.1 Checkout Timer Cache Subroutine 

The flow chart of Figure 1 7 defines the behaviour for updating the timer cache of the LUC. The operation is 
relatively simple: we first issue a lock unconditional command to the timer cache unit using the socket ID as 
the key. The timer will respond to this command when a locked timer cache line is available, creating a line if 
required. If a line was created then we populate it using the timer table in DDR memory. We then update 
the checkout bitmap to indicate that this socket I D i s n ow checked out, and finally Issue an unlock command 
to the timer cache, causing the lock bit to be cleared. For more details on the timer cache commands please 
see section 3.3. 

Notice that throughout the modification of the timers in the timer cache we need not worry about other units 
accessing the same timers: the lock bit in the timer cache takes care of this for us. 




Update Checkout 
Bitmap in Timer 



Issue Unlock 
command to the 
timer cache. 




Figure 17: Checkout Timer Cache Subroutine 



3.5.2 Obtain Timer Lock Subroutine 

The Obtain Timer Lock subroutine of Figure 18 is used to obtain a timer lock on an entry that has been 
previously checked out. First we use issue the lock unconditional command to the timer cache. If the 
response from the timer cache indicates that an entry was just created then we must have an error 
condition 42 : a timer cache entry should have been created when the flow was checked out. 



42 We must have an error condition since the Obtain Timer Lock subroutine is only used when we know the 
flow has been previously checked out, in which case it must have a Timer Cache line. We recover from this 
error condition by simply setting an error bit and continuing as normal. 
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Command to ihe 
timer cache. 
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Figure 18: Obtain Timer Lock Subroutine 



3.5.3 Retire Timer Lock Subroutine 

The Retire Timer Lock subroutine of Figure 19 is used to retire a lock for a flow in the Timer Cache. The first 
step we take is to use the Socket ID to determine which bit in the checkout bitmap corresponds to this flow: 
that bit is then cleared. If the resulting checkout bitmap is zero then no other flows are checked out on this 
timer cache entry and it should be written back to the DDR timer table. An unlock and remove command is 
then issued to the timer cache. If the resulting checkout bitmap is not zero then we simply issue an unlock 
command to the timer cache. 



3.5.4 Update Timer Cache Subroutine 

Figure 20 illustrates the steps that must be performed when updating the timer cache with values from a 
workspace that has just been checked in. Note that this flow chart assumes that the appropriate locks have 
already been applied for in the Timer Cache. 

First we update the timers with the timers in the workspaces. We do this using the Write Timer Bitmap of the 
workspaces. If bit i of this bitmap is set then we must update timer i in the timer cache. See Table 34 for a 
mapping from timer ID to timer. Note that no timer expirations can be issued while the timers are updated: 
we must wait until the flow is fully checked in before we can do this, i.e. we must have deleted the entry from 
the FDC. Note that two workspaces can be written back to the LUC, so we must apply some logic to merge 
the timers. 
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To merge the timers, using the READY bitmap described in section 3.4.2, we see if the Protocol Core has 
written back a workspace. The READY bitmap is indexed using the Protocol Core Index and the Protocol 
Core Workspace ID, both supplied as parameters to the Update Timer Cache subroutine. The Protocol Core 
ID is turned into a Protocol Core Index using Table 2. If the READY bitmap indicates that this workspace 
has been written back, then we mask the Write Timer Bitmap of the workspace with the PC_TMR_MASK 
value from the Extended Configuration (EXT.CONFIG) register 43 . This register allows the software to 
restrict which timers a Protocol Core can modify. This masked bitmap is then used to determine which 
timers should be updated due to the Protocol Core. 

If workspace splitting is enabled, and the Interface Core has written back a workspace, then the same 
operation as above are applied to the Interface Core timers. Note that this means that Interface Core timers 
will overwrite Protocol Core timers if the Write Timer Bitmaps overlap, and the IC_TMR_MASK allows it. 

Also note that if neither the Protocol Core nor the Interface Core has written back a workspace, then both 
READY bits will be zero. In that case no timers will be adjusted. 

Notice that throughout the modification of the timers in the timer cache we need not worry about other units 
accessing the same timers: the lock bit in the timer cache takes care of this for us. 



X Use ~READY[{pc_core_index, pc_ws_id}] 




Update Timer Cache with Protocol Cores 
Workspace Timers 

.et X = Write Timer Bitmap from workspace header 
Let M = reg[EXT_CONFIG].PC_TMR_MASK 

For each bit set in (X AND M) overwrite the timer 
value in the cache line with the value from the 



!' Use reg[LUC_PARAMS].WS_SPLIT_EN 

), Use READY[{ic_core_index, ic_ws_ic 



Update Timer Cache with Interface Cores 



.et Y = Write Timer Bitmap from workspace header 

Let M = reg[EXT_ CONFIG]. IC_TMR_MASK 
For each bit set in (Y AND M) overwrite the timer 
value in the cache line with the value from the 



Figure 20: Update Timer Cache Subroutine 

3.5.5 Send Workspace Subroutine 

This subroutine is used to send a workspace to a Protocol Core or a {Protocol Core, Interface Core} pair. It 
assumes that a workspace header has already been partially built by the calling flow chart. This description 
of this subroutine assumes that the reader is familiar with flow state splitting as described in sections 2.3.5.3 
and 2.3.5.4. 



43 To determine where the Write Timer Bitmap is in the LUC Workspace In Buffer use the same logic as 
described in Figure 16. 
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This subroutine takes a parameter that indicates if it is to build a header only message, a flow state 
workspace or a listen state workspace. Based on what type of message we are sending, we initialise the 
variables described in Table 22. 





sh_size 


The sh size variable is the size of the Shared Area of Figure 10 in terms of 128-bit words. Note that this 
includes 32-bits of data that is used for the Flow State Write Bitmap. In the case where only the header is 
being sent, the value of this variable is forced to zero. If a workspace header and payload are being sent, 
then this variable is initialised to the appropriate field of the Extended Configuration register (see section 
4.8.58). 




pea Jen 


This is the number of 128-bit words that hold the Processor Core Area as defined in Figure 9 and Figure 
10. Note that this is different from the pcjen variable below, since pcjen includes the workspace header 
and any Shared Area. This variable is initialised using fields from the Extended Configuration and LUC 
-Parameters registers (see sections 4.8.58 and 4.8.9). — 




pejen 


This is the number of 1 28-bit words that will be sent to the Protocol Core. It includes the 2 x 1 28-bit words 
for the workspace header, any Shared Area and the Protocol Core Area. In the case where only the 
header is being sent, the value of this variable is forced to zero. If a workspace header and payload are 
being sent, then this variable is initialised using fields from the Extended Configuration and LUC 
Parameters registers (see sections 4.8.58 and 4.8.9). 




icjen 


This is the number of 128-bit words that will be sent to the Interface Core. It includes the 2 x 128-bit words 
for the workspace header, any Shared Area and the Interface Core Area. In the case where only the 
header is being sent, the value of this variable is forced to zero. If a workspace header and payload are 
being sent, then this variable is initialised using fields from the Extended Configuration and LUC 
Parameters reqisters (see sections 4.8.58 and 4.8.9). 


ddr_socket_base 


This is a DDR pointer that points to the location where the flow state is being held. This is calculated using 
the Socket ID and the base of the flow state table (see register 4.8.18). This is a pointer to a 64-byte word. 



Table 22: Send Workspace Subroutine Variables 



Next we determine if workspace splitting is enabled. If it is not enabled then we first mark that workspace as 
no longer being ready. This allows us to determine at a later date whether this workspace has been written 
back. It is important to do this before we send out the workspace itself 44 . We then adjust the workspace 
header with the Protocol Core ID and Protocol Workspace ID, and send pcjen 128-bit words (which is 
pcjen / 4 64-byte words) to the designated Protocol Core via a single Message Bus transaction. Note that 
in this case the Workspace Header actually overwrites part of the data that is read from DDR memory. The 
reason for this is that the Protocol Core portion of the flow state memory actually contains the Workspace 
Header, as illustrated in Figure 9 and Figure 10. 

If workspace splitting is enabled then we first mark both workspaces as no longer being ready. Again, it is 
important to do this before the workspaces are sent. We then adjust the workspace header with the Protocol 
Core ID and Protocol Workspace ID, and send pcjen 128-bit words (which is pcjen / 4 64-byte words) to 
the Protocol Core. Again, the Workspace Header actually overwrites part of the data that is read from DDR 
memory. 

We must now determine if there is any Shared Area in the flow state. If the Shared Area size is zero then we 
simply send icjen 128-bit words (which is icjen / 4 64-byte words) from (ddr_socket_base + pcjen / 4) to 
the Interface Core with the Interface Core ID and Interface Workspace ID written into the workspace header. 
The value (ddr_socket_base + pcjen / 4) comes from the fact that the Interface Core Area directly follows 
the Protocol Core Area. If a Shared Area size is non-zero then we must construct the Interface Core 
workspace from two regions. The first region is (2 + sh_size) 128-bit words from the start of the socket 
(ddr_sockeLbase). The second region is the Interface Core Area, which is read from the same location as 
when sh_size = 0. Once those two regions have been concatenated, they are sent as a single Message Bus 
transaction with the Interface Core ID and Interface Workspace ID written into the workspace header. 



44 The READY bitmap must be cleared before the workspace is sent out. It should not be cleared after each 
USID, ULID, TDFK or TDLK is issued. See section 3.4.2 for further information. 
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sh size = reg[EXT CONFIG].LIS_SH_SIZE 
pcjen = 2 + sh size + reg[LUC_PARAMS].LIS_PC_SIZE 
Ic_len = enc(reg[LUC_PARAMS].LISTEN_SIZE - pcjen 



sh_size = reg[EXT_GONFIGJ:FLW_SH_SIZE 
pc_len = 2 + sh size + reg[LLiC_PARAMS]:FLW_PC_SIZE 
ic_len = enc(reg[LUC_PARAMS].FLOW_SIZE) - pc_len 




Updatet 


he READY Bitmap 


READY[{pc cc 


re_index, pc_ws_ld}] = 0 


READY[{ic_cc 


re_index, ic_ws_id}j = 0 


1 



.... j reg[LUC_PARAMS].WS_SPLIT_EN 



Modify and Send Workspace Header 

Set Core ID to Protocol Core ID of LUC Command 
Set Workspace ID to Protocol Core Workspace of 
LUC Command 
Construct the Workspace as follows: 
a) read pc_len / 4 64-byte words from 
v ddr_socket_base. 
b) write the workspace header over the top of the 
above data. 



Update the READY Bitmap 




Modify and Senc 


Workspace Header 


Set Core ID to Interface 


Core ID of LUC Command 


Set Workspace ID to Ir 


terface Core Workspace of 


LUC 


Command 


Construct the Workspace Payload as follows: 


a)ic_len/4 64-bytewo 


ids from ddr socket base + 


PC. 


ten/ 4. 



Modify and Send Workspace Header 

Set Core ID to Interface Core ID of LUC Command 
Set Workspace ID to Interface Core Workspace of 
LUC Command 
Construct the Workspace Payload as follows: 
a) (2 + sh_size) / 4 64-byte words from 
ddr_socket_base. 
b) icjen / 4 64-byte words from ddr_socket_base + 
pcJen/4. 



Modify and Send Workspace Header 

Set Core ID to Protocol Core ID of LUC Command 
Set Workspace ID to Protocol Core Workspace of 
LUC Command 
Construct the Workspace as follows: 
a) read pejen / 4 64-byte words from 
ddr_socket_base. 
b) write the workspace header over the top of the 



Figure 21 : Send Workspace Subroutine 



3.5.6 Modify Workspaces Validity Subroutine 

The Modify Workspaces Validity subroutine of Figure 22 is used by the LUC to modify the validity of the 
Protocol Core and Interface Core workspaces. This is used when processing the update and teardown 
commands of the LUC. The workspace is marked as invalid just before the LUC issues the RMFIDX 
command to the FDC. If the FDC response indicates that events are still pending for that flow then the LUC 
needs to reset the state of the workspace to valid without writing the whole workspace. 
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The LUC sets and clears the validity of a workspace using message bus transactions with the appropriate 
ws_v value. The ws_v value of 2'b1 1 indicates that the workspace should be marked as valid, and 2'b10 
indicates that a workspace should be marked as invalid. The first step of the Modify Workspace Validity flow 
chart is to set the val variable to the correct value depending on whether the callee wants to set or clear the 
workspace validity. 

First we modify the validity of the Protocol Core. If workspace splitting is enabled we then modify the validity 
of the Interface Core. Note that in both cases we wait for the message bus transactions to complete - we 
are not allowed to return from this subroutine until we know that the set / clear of the workspace validity has 
made it all of the way to the Protocol Cluster. 

If workspace splitting is not enabled then we only modify the workspace validity on the Protocol Core. 





Modify Workspace Validity: 

Using Protocol Core ID and Protocol Workspace II 
of LUC Command, send a single word message vi 
the message bus with ws_v = val. 



Modify Workspace Validity: 

Using Interface Core ID and Interface Workspace 
ID of LUC Command, send a single word message 
via the message bus with ws_v = val. 




'"I reg[LUC_PARAMSJ.WS_SPUT_EN 



/Return to Calling^ 
"^v Flowchart J 



Figure 22: Modify Workspaces Validity Subroutine 



3.5.7 Write Workspace Subroutine 

The Write Workspace subroutine of Figure 23 is used to merge the data from up to two workspaces into a 
format that can be written back to the DDR memory. Table 23 defines the variables that are used in this 
subroutine. The sh_size, pcajen, pcjen and icjen variables that are used are the same values defined in 
Table 22. 

This section assumes that the reader is familiar with the workspace and flow state layouts described in 
sections 2.3.5.3 and 2.3.5.4. 
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ddr_socket_base 


This is a DDR pointer that points to the location where the flow state is being held. This is calculated using 
the Socket ID and the base of the flow state table (see register4.8.18). This is a pointer to a 64-byte word. 


pc_core_index 


The Protocol Core Index. This is an encoded value of the Protocol Core ID. See section 2.1. If the 
Protocol Core ID is invalid and cannot be turned into a Core index then the OPC ERR bit of the STATUS 
register is set. 


ic_core_index 


The Interface Core Index. This is an encoded value of the Interface Core ID. See section 2.1. If the 
Protocol Core ID is invalid and cannot be turned into a Core Index then the OPC_ERR bit of the STATUS 
register is set. 


lwib_pc_base 


This is the same as the core base of Table 21 . 


lwib_ic_base 


This is the same as lwib_pc base, except it is for the Interface Core Index. 


lwib_pc_shift 


This is the same as the core shift of Table 21 . 


lwib_ic_shift 


This is the same as the Iwib pc shift field, except it is for the Interface Core Index. 


lwib_pc_addr 


calculated from Iwib _pc base and Iwib pc shift. This is a pointer to a 128-bit word. 


Iwib ic addr 


This is the same as the lwib_pc addr field, except it is for the Interface Core Index. 


pc_mask 


This is the mask that should be applied to the Protocol Cores Flow State Write Bitmap before it is used. It 
implements the memory protection described in section 2.3.5.7. Depending on whether a flow is listen 
state is being written, this value comes from the appropriate PC_FLW_WR_MASK or LIS_WR_MASK 
registers (see sections 4.8.59 and 4.8.61). 


ic_mask 


This is the same as the pc mask except that it is for the Interface Core. 



Table 23: Write Workspace Subroutine Variables 



The first step of the Write Workspace Subroutine is to calculate the variables defined above. Some of these 
variables depend on whether a listen state or flow state is being written - the caller passed this information 
into the subroutine. We then use the READY bitmap to determine if the Protocol Core workspace has been 
written back. If it has been written back then the appropriate READY bit will have value 1 . See section 3.4.2 
for more information on the READY bitmap. 

If the Protocol Core workspace has been written back to the LUC then we fetch the Flow State Write Bitmap 
from the appropriate location in the LUC Workspace In Buffer. This field is in the 128-bit word pointed to by 
(lwib_pc_addr + 2). We then write back each 64-byte block that is set in (fswb AND pc_mask) to the correct 
place in the flow state. As illustrated in Figure 9 and Figure 10, the Protocol Core's workspaces maps onto 
the front of the flow state, so each 64-byte block at address (lwib_pc_addr + i * 4) in the LUC Workspace In 
Buffer is written to address (ddr_socket_base + i) in the DDR memory. Note that this works regardless of 
whether workspace splitting is enabled or not. 

We must then determine if we need to merge in the workspace from an Interface Core. If workspace splitting 
is enabled, and the Interface Core workspace has been written back then data needs to be copied from the 
Interface Core workspace into the flow state. We do this by looking at the Flow State Write Bitmap for the 
Interface Core, which is located in the 128-bit word pointed to by (lwib_ic_addr + 2). For each bit, i, in this 
field, there are two cases: 

1 . The value of i is less than (sh_size + 2) / 4. In this case we must be writing the Shared Area. The 
Shared Area is located at the front of the flow state, so we write each 64-byte block from 
(lwib_ic_addr + i * 4) in the LUC Workspace In Buffer to (ddr_socket_base + i) in the DDR memory. 
We add 2 to the LUC Workspace In Buffer address since the Workspace Header of the Interface 
Core is not included in the flow state. 

2. The value of i is greater than or equal to (sh_size + 2) / 4. In this case we must be writing the 
Interface Core Area. As illustrated in Figure 9 and Figure 10, the Interface Core Area of the Interface 
Core's workspaces maps onto the end of the flow state, so each 64-byte block at address 
(lwib_ic_addr + i * 4 - pcajen) in the LUC Workspace In Buffer is written to address 
(ddr_socket_base + i) in the DDR memory. Note how we subtract pcajen from the address in the 
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LUC Workspace In Buffer. This is due to the alignment of the Flow State Write Bitmap for an 
Interface Core. 

Note that it is the Interface Core's shared area that is written last. This means that if both the Protocol Core 
and the Interface Core write to the same Shared Area, then the Interface Cores value will be the one written. 

As specified in section 2.3.5.6, if a workspace is being updated then either the Protocol Core or the Interface 
Core must have written back at least the workspace header. In fact, if this is the first update of the flow then 
it must be the Protocol Core that does the update, and at least the first 64-bytes must be written back (with 
the appropriate bit set in the writeback bitmap). If this rule is not adhered to then the LUC will set the 
GEN_ERR bit of the STATUS register while processing the flow chart below. 
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ddr_socket_base = SOCKET_ID_2ADDR (socketjd) 
pc_core_lndex = ENCODE (Protocol Core ID) 
ic_core_index = ENCODE (Interface Core ID) 
Iwib pc base = reg[LWIB_PARS[pc_core_index]].BASE 
lwib_pc_shlft = reg[LWIB_PARS[pc_cpre_index]].WS_SHIFT + 3 
lwib_pc_addr = lwib_pc_base + (pc_ws_id « twib_pc_shift) 
lwib_ic_base = reg[LWIB_PARS[ic_core_lndex]].BASE 
lwib_ic_shift = reg[LWIB_PARS[ic_core_index]].WS^SHIFT + 3 
lwib_ic_addr = lwib_ic_base + (ic_ws_id « lwib_ic_shift) 



__/writeWorkspace\ 
— V Subroutine J 




pcmask = {16'hO, reg[LIS_WR_MASK).PC_LIS_MASK} 
ic.mask = {16'hO, reg[LIS_WR_MASK].IC_LIS_MASK} 
sh_size = reg[EXT_CONFIG].LIS_SH_SIZE 
pca_len = reg[LUC_PARAMSJ.LIS_PC_SIZE 
pc_len = 2 + sh_si2e + pcajen 
ic_len = decode(reg[LUC_PARAMS).LISTEN_SIZE) - pcjen 



pc_mask = reg[PC_FLW_WR_MASK].MASK ; 
ic.mask = reg[IC_FLW_WR_MASK].MASK 
sh size = reg[EXT_CONFIG].FLW_SH_SIZE 
pcajen = reg[LUC_PARAMS].FLW_PC_SIZE 
pcjeh = 2 + sh_size + pcajen . 
icjen = decode(reg[LUC_PARAMS].FLOWJ3IZE) - pc. 




/ 


Write Back Protocol Core Workspace Area 




fswb = . Flow State Writeback Bitmap from Workspace 


Yes 


Header (Protocol Core): 




For each i set in (fswb AND pc_mask) 




write 64-bytes from (lwib_pc_addr + i * 4) of the LUC 




Workspace In Buffer to DDR address 




(ddr_socketJjase + i). 



,i Use reg[LUC_PARAMS].WSJ3PLIT_EN 

,t Use READY[{ic_coreJndex, ic.wsjd}] 



No 


No 




Write Back Interface Core Workspace Area 

fswb = Flow State Writeback Bitmap from Workspace 
Header (Interface Core): 

For each i set In (fswb AND lc_mask) 
if i -c (sh size + 2) / 4 then 

write 64-bytes from (Iwibjc.addr + i * 4) of the 
LUC Workspace In Buffer to DDR address 
(ddr socket Jaase + i). 

else 

write 64-bytes from (lwibjc_addr + i * 4 - pcajen) 
of the LUC Workspace In Buffer to DDR address 
(ddr socket J>ase + i). 


Return to Calling 


Flowchart F 



Figure 23: Write Workspace Subroutine 

3.5.8 LUC Engine Start 

The LUC Engine Start flow chart of Figure 24 is the main entry point for each LUC Engine. The task is 
relatively obvious: we wait for a command from the Dispatcher, and depending on the command we update 
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the appropriate counter and then continue with a flow chart appropriate to that command. If we do not 
recognise the command from the Dispatcher then an error bit (OPC_ERR) is set in the LUC status register. 




Figure 24: LUC Engine Start 

3.5.9 Lookup Commands (LFK, LFKC, LLKC, LFLK, LFLKC) 

Figure 25 illustrates the steps that must be followed for the lookup commands. First we determine if the 
command is lookup with listen key create (LLKC), setting the listen key appropriately. In either case we then 
compute the hash value for the flow key and the listen key. Next we apply and wait for locks from the flow 
locker. To determine which locks should be applied for see Table 4. 

If the command is LLKC then we are searching for a listen key and we continue with the Process Listen 
Lookup flow chart of Figure 27. Note how for an LLKC command we search for the exact value of the flow 
key, but when calculating the hash we use the flow key masked with the listen key. This allows the listen 
fixers described in section 2.5.3 to be inserted into the LUC. If we are searching for a flow key then we chain 
down the hash list indicated by the hash value (FH) looking for a match. 

If we are searching for a flow key, and a match was found, then we must check the flow out. To do this we 
first of all use the Checkout Timer Cache subroutine of section 3.5.1 to ensure that the timer table line for this 
flow is present in the timer cache. We then create a workspace and send it to the appropriate processor 
cores using the Send Workspace subroutine of section 3.5.5. After the workspace has been sent we release 
the locks from the flow locker. 
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If a flow key was not found in the hash table then we continue processing with the Process Flow Not Found 
flow chart of section 3.5.10. 



/Lookup Commar 
I Start 



incfj_ 




Compute 

Listen Key = FSow Key AND Listen Mask 
FH = Hash Function (Flow Key) 
LH = Hash Function (Listen Key) 



Compute 
Listen Key = Flow Key 
FH = Hash Function (Flow Key) 
LH = Hash Function (Listen Key AND Listen Mask) 



i Commands table to 
| determine what locks to 
j apply for 



Commands table to 
determine what locks to 
apply for 




Create Workspace Header Template 

Response = Flow found 
FDC Index = FDC Index in LUC command 
Flow Key = Flow Key in LUC command 
Timer Write Bitmap = 0 
Socket ID = Socket ID from hash hit 
Timers = Set from the Timer Table 



Call Sub Flow Chart 
Send Workspace (Flow Key) 
Return Here. 



/Process Flow Not\ /Goto LUC EngineN 

^ Found J \ Start J 



(Goto Process A 
Listen Lookup J 



Figure 25: Lookup Command Flow Chart 

3.5.1 0 Process Flow Not Found 

Figure 26 illustrates the steps that must be performed when a lookup command did not find a match on the 
flow key. The commands that this flow chart must process are LFK, LFKC, LFLKC and LFLK. If the 
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command is an LFK command then we simply report to the processor cores that a flow key was not found, 
and then release the locks from the flow locker. 

If the command is not an LFK command then we check to see if it is a LFKC and that TACL is enabled for 
LFKC commands. If this is the case then we must perform a TACL lookup before creating a flow entry. If 
the TACL lookup allows us to create an entry then we do so using the Process Flow Create flow chart of 
Figure 29. If the TACL lookup denied us then we report this information to the Processor Cores. For more 
information on TACL lookups see section 2.5. 

We must now check if the command is an LFLK or LFLKC command. If it is not then the command must be 
an LFKC command 45 , so we continue with the Process Flow Create flow chart of Figure 29. If the command 
was an LFLK or LFLKC then we continue with the Process Listen Lookup flow chart of Figure 27. 



Use rt -:fCONFIGl.TACL_LFKC_EN 




Response = RESP_VAL 
FDC Index = FDC Index in LUC command 
Flow Key = Flow Key in LUC command 
Timer Write Bitmap = 0 
Socket ID = 0 
Timers = 0 



RESP_VAL = TACL 




Increment Entry Not 
Created Not Found Count 
reg[ENTRY_NCNF_CNTJ 

Z3Z 



/Goto LUC EngineN f Process Flow^N f Process Listen^ 
*\ Start J \ Create J ^ Lookup J 



Figure 26: Process Flow Not Found 

3.5.11 Process Listen Lookup 

The Process Listen Lookup flow chart of Figure 27 is used to perform a lookup of the listen key for the LFLK, 
LFLKC and LLKC commands. We first step we take is to check if the command is LFLKC and if TACL is 
enabled for that command. If it is enabled then we perform a TACL lookup using the flow key. If the TACL 



45 It must have been an LFKC command and TACL was disabled. 
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lookup returns a deny response, then this is reported to the Processor Cores and we continue back to the 
LUC Engine Start flow chart. If the TACL lookup response is an allow, or if this is not an LFLKC command 
with TACL enabled, then we perform a lookup of the listen key in the hash tabte. Note that if a TACL lookup 
was performed then the Listen Key may be modified using the Listen Fixer and Listen Fixer Pointer fields of 
the TACL entry. 

If the listen key is found then we continue with the Process Usten Key Found flow chart of Figure 28. If the 
listen key is not found then we must check whether the command was a LLKC. If it was then we continue 
with the Process Usten Create flow chart of Figure 30. If it was not an LLKC then it must have been a LFLK 
or LFLKC command. In either case we respond with a Not Found response to the Processor Cores, and 
then continue with the LUC Engine Start flow chart. 



Use reg[CONFIG].TACL_LFLKC_EN 




Search Hash List 
looking for Listen 
Key 




Create Workspace Header Template 



Response = RESP_VAL 
FDC Index = FDC Index in LUC command 
Flow Key = Flow Key inLUC command 
Timer Write Bitmap = 0 
Socket ID = 0 
Timers = 0 




Call Sub Flowchart 
Send Workspace (Header Only) 
Return Here. 



Increment Entry Not 
Created Not Found Count 
reg[ENTRY_NCNF_CNT] 



KGoto LUC EnginsS f Goto Process "\ /pp 
Start J ^Listen Create J 



Figure 27: Process Listen Lookup 
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3.5.12 Process Listen Key Found 

Figure 28 illustrates the steps that are taken when a listen key has been found. This flow chart can be 
reached when the LLKC, LFLK or LFLKC commands are executed. If this command is the LFLKC command 
then since we have found a listen entry we are allowed to create a flow entry, so we continue with the 
Process Flow Create flow chart of section 3.5.13. If this is the LFLK or LLKC command then we simply 
report to the protocol core that a listen entry was found, and release the locks from the flow locker. 




Create Workspace Header Template 

Response = Listen found 
FDC Index = FDC Index in LUC command 
Flow Key = Flow Key in LUC command 
Timer Write Bitmap = 0 
Socket ID = Listen ID from hash hit 



Call Sub Flow Chart 
Send Workspace (Listen State) 

Return Here. 



Increment Entry Found 

Count 
reg[ENTRY_FND_CNT] 



(Process Flow A 
Create ) 



Figure 28: Process Listen Key Found 



3.5.13 Process Flow Create 

The steps of Figure 29 are used when a flow needs to be created. The first thing we must do is to check 
whether adding this flow entry to the hash list will cause the hash list to grow larger than the maximum 
allowed value. If this is the case then we report that fact to the Processor Cores, and continue with the LUC 
Engine Start flow chart. 

Assuming that the hash list has not reached its maximum length, we attempt to create the flow in the hash 
table with the Entry Is Flow (EIF) set to one. We then determine if the entry really was created: if it was not 
created then we create a workspace indicating this and send it to the Processor Cores. 

If the entry was created then we must checkout the timers into the timer cache. This is done using the 
Checkout Timer Cache subroutine of Figure 17. 

The next check determines if we are processing the LFKC command. If we are processing this command 
then we create a workspace indicating that a new flow was created, and write the workspace (header only) to 
the associated Processor Cores. 

If the command is not LFKC then it must be LFLKC, in which case we create a workspace that indicates that 
a new flow was created due to a listen match. Again, this workspace is written to the associated Processor 
Cores, but this time we send the listen state as well. Note that in both cases we set the timers to zero, i.e. 
disabled. 
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In all cases we release the locks from the flow locker and continue with the LUC Engine Start flow chart. 



C Process Flow \_ 
C ™ te J 




reg[HASH_PARAMS].MAX_HLEN 



Create a Hash Entry 

Set EIF = 1 and use the 
Flow Key 



Increment Entry Not 
Created Not Found Count 
regtENTRY_NCNF_CNT] 




Create Workspace Header Template 

Response = Flow Created 
FDC Index = FDC Index in LUC command 
Flow Key = Flow Key in LUC command 
Timer Write Bitmap = 0 
Socket ID = Socket ID from hash creation 
Timers = 0 



Create Workspace Header Template 



Response = Listen Found, Flow Created 
FDC Index = FDC Index in LUC command 
Flow Key = Flow Key in LUC command 
Timer Write Bitmap = 0 
Socket ID = Socket ID from hash creation 
Timers = 0 



Call Sub Flow Chart 




Create Workspace Header Template 

Response = RESP.VAL 
FDC Index = FDC Index in LUC command 
Flow Key = Flow Key in LUC command 
Timer Write Bitmap = 0 
Socket ID = 0 
Timers = 0 



/Goto LUC EngineN 
I Start J 

Figure 29: Process Flow Create 



3.5.14 Process Listen Create 

Figure 30 illustrates the steps that are taken when creating a listen entry. We must first check that adding 
this listen entry will not cause the hash list to go beyond its maximum length. If the hash list would grow too 
large then we report this fact to the Processor Cores and then continue with the LUC Engine Start flow chart. 
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Next we determine if the hash list would grow too large if the listen entry were added. If this would be the 
case, then we send a Hash Too Long response to the Processor Cores. Assuming the hash list would not 
grow too large, we must now checked if TACL is enabled. If it is then we do a TACL lookup and respond 
with TACL Denied if we do not get an allowed response. 

Assuming the TACL response allows or, or if TACL is not enabled for LLKC, we then create a hash entry 
with the listen key and with the Entry Is Flow (EIF) flag set to zero. Note how we create a listen entry but we 
use the flow key rather than the listen key (which is a masked flow key). The reason for this is that we must 
be able to create listen entries that have bits set outside of the Listen Mask area. We need to do this since 
the Listen Fixer may adjust these fields when used for an LFLKC or LFLK command. For the LLKC 
command, which we must be processing, listen fixers are not used 46 . Depending on the success of this hash 
entry creation, we create and send a workspace to the associated Processor Cores. The response in the 
workspace indicates if the listen entry was created or not. We then re lease all l ocks from the flow iQCker and 
continue with the LUC Engine Start flow chart. 



46 It is assumed that the unused fields of the flow key have been zeroed out to match the fields that are not 
fixed by a listen fixer and are not included in the Listen Mask. 
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reg[HASH_PARAMS). MAX_HLEN 



/\ reg[CONFIG].TACL_LLKC_EN 



The Flow Key must be used t< 
reate the listen entry, and not t le 
Listen Key 



Increment Entry Not 
Created Not Found Count 
reg[ENTRY_NCNF_CN7] 




Increment Entry Not 
Created Not Found Count 
reg[ENTRY_NCNF_CNT] 


Increment Entry Create 
reg[ENTRY_CRT_CNT] 


I 1 



Increment Entry Denied 
Count 
reg[DENIED_CNT] 



Create Workspace Header Template 

Response = RESP.VAL 
FDC Index = FDC Index in LUC command 
Flow Key = Flow Key in LUC command 

Timer Write Bitmap = 0 
Socket ID = Listen ID from hash create 

Timers = 0 



Create Workspace Header Template 



= RESP.VAL 
FDC Index = FDC Index in LUC command 
Flow Key = Flow Key in LUC command 
Timer Write Bitmap = 0 
Socket ID = 0 
Timers = 0 



Call Sub Flow Chart 
-*■] Send Workspace (Header Only) 

Return Here. 



(Goto LUC EngineN 
I Start J 



Figure 30: Process Listen Create 

3.5.1 5 Lookup with Socket ID (LSID) 

The flow chart of Figure 31 is used when the LUC receives a lookup with socket ID (LSID) command. This is 
a very simple command to execute, and it requires no access to the hash table. We simply use the socket 
ID to determine where the flow state is being held for this flow. We then create a workspace and transmit it 
to the requesting Processor Cores. 
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Call Sub Row Chart 
Checkout Timer Cache (Socket ID) 
Return Here. 

, i , 

Increment Entry Found 

Count 
reg[ENTRY_FND_CNT] 



I 





Create Workspace Header Template 

Response = Flow Found 
FDC Index = FDC Index in LUC command 
Flow Key = Flow Key from flow state 
Timer Write Bitmap = 0 






Socket ID = Socket ID from LU(J command 
Timers = Set from the Timer Table 

* 






Call Sub Flow Chart 
Send Workspace (Flow Key) 

Return Here. 




^010 LUC Engines 
~~ "\ Start J 



Figure 31: Lookup Socket ID (LSID) Flow Chart 



3.5.1 6 Update with Socket ID (USID) 

Figure 32 illustrates the steps that are taken when the LUC receives an update with Socket ID command. 
First we write the data in the workspace in buffer back to the DDR flow state memory using the Write 
Workspace subroutine of section 3.5.7. The next two tasks can them be performed in parallel. First we must 
clear the valid bit in the workspace of the Processor Cores using the Modify Workspace Validity subroutine of 
section 3.5.6. Note that this subroutine does not return until the validity has been modified, which is 
important since we cannot issue the RMFIDX command until after that. In parallel with this operation, we 
can update the timer cache using the Update Timer Cache subroutine. However, before we do that we must 
obtain a lock in the Timer Cache using the Obtain Timer Lock subroutine of section 3.5.2. Note that after 
processing the Obtain Timer Lock subroutine we still have a lock on the Timer Cache, therefore preventing 
any CRTIMER commands from being issued by the TCU. 

When both of these operations have completed, we can issue a command to the FDC. The important thing 
is that the workspace valid bit must be set to zero on the Processor Cores before the RMFIDX command can 
be issued to the FDC. If this is not done then there is a race condition where a new flow could be assigned 
to that workspace, but the workspace valid bit has not been reset from the previous flow. 

After the RMFIDX command has been issued to the FDC we must examine the FDC response. If the FDC 
has indicated an error then we set the appropriate bit in the STATUS register. If this response indicates that 
the FDC entry is not in the RECEIVED state then there are no more outstanding events for this flow. In this 
case we use the Retire Timer Lock subroutine of section 3.5.3 to update the Checkout Bitmap, unlock the 
Timer Cache line, and possibly write it back to DDR memory. 

If the FDC response indicates that the FDC entry is in the RECEIVED state then new events must have 
arrived after the Dispatcher issue the USID command. We must therefore set the valid bit in the workspace 
to 1, and unlock the Timer Cache line. Note that in simply unlocking the Timer Cache line we do not update 
the Checkout Bitmap, i.e. it is left in the checked out state. The scenario where the FDC entry will be found 
in the RECEIVED state is when the Dispatcher receives an event just after having sent the LUC USID 



/Lookup Socket ID\ 
VO-SID) Command/ 
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command. In this case the Dispatcher will mark the FDC entry as pending, and forward the event to the 
protocol core'' 7 . 

Note that through out the processing of the USID command there was a lock on the Timer Cache. The 
Timer Control Unit (TCU) can therefore not issue a CRTIMER command during this period. 







Call Sub Flow Chart 




^Update Socket ID\ 




Write Workspace 




^USID) Command/ 




(Flow State) 






Return Here. 









Call Sub Flow Chart 
Modify Workspace 








Call Sub Flow Chart 
Obtain Timer Lock 
(Sockat ID) 










Return Here. 








Return Here. 







Call Sub Flow Chart 

Update Timer 
Cache (Socket ID) 




Call Sub Flow Chart 
Modify Workspace 
Validity (To Valid) 



Increment Successful 

Update Count 
reg[UPDATE_CNT] 



Increment Successful 

Update Count 
reg[UPDATE_CNT] 



Call Sub Flow Chart 
Retire Timer Lock 
(Socket ID) 

Return Here. 



Issue Unlock 
Command to timer 
cache 



/Goto LUC EngineV 

I st ° rt r 



Figure 32: USID Flow Chart 

3.5.1 7 Update with Listen ID (ULID) 

Figure 33 performs the same type of function as the USID command, except this time it is a listen ID that is 
being updated. Since listen sockets do not have any associated timers, we do not have to worry about 
updating the timer cache. 



The Dispatcher guarantees that only one USID command will be outstanding per flow. It does this by 
;laying the update of the FDC if the protocol core replies with a done event before the previous update h; 



delaying tr 
finished. 
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The first step that we take is to write the listen state back to the DDR memory using the Write Workspace 
subroutine of section 3.5.7 and then reset the valid bit of the workspace using the Modify Workspace Validity 
subroutine of section 3.5.6. Note that the Modify Workspace Validity subroutine will not return until the 
validity of the state has been modified, i.e. until that transaction has made it all of the way across the 
Message Bus. 

We then issue an RMFIDX command to the FDC and wait for the response. If the FDC has indicated an 
error then we set the appropriate bit in the STATUS register. If the response indicates that the FDC entry is 
not in the RECEIVED state then the ULID command has completed. If the response indicates that the FDC 
entry is now in the RECEIVED state then we must set the valid bit of the workspace back to 1 . The scenario 
of when the FDC entry will be found in the RECEIVED state is the same as the scenario described for the 
USID command. 




Call Sub Flow Chart 
Modify Workspace 
Validity (To Invalid) 

Return Here. 




SettheFDCJERR bit in 
the STATUS register 



<Goto LUC Engine\ 

Figure 33: ULID Flow Chart 



Call Sub Flow Chart 
Modify Workspace 
Validity (To Valid) 
Return Here. 



3.5.1 8 Teardown Commands (TDFK, TDLK) 

Figure 34 illustrates the steps that are taken when a teardown with flow key (TDFK) or teardown with listen 
key (TDLK) command is received by the LUC. The important thing we should note about both of these 
commands is that unlike the update commands (USID, ULID), it is not possible for the FDC entry to be in 
anything other than the CHECKED IN state after the RMFIDX command has been issued. The reason is 
that when the Dispatcher issues a teardown command to the LUC the FDC entry is in the DELETE state. 
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When it gets into this state the only possible transition is to CHECKED IN. See the Dispatcher and FDC 
HLDs for further details. 

The first step in the teardown command flow chart is to determine the listen key value, flow key hash and 
listen key hash. For teardown commands we use the full flow key as the listen key without any masking. 
This allows us to tear down listen entries that have been fixed (see section 2.5.3). However, for the listen 
hash we use the flow key masked with the listen key. Again, this is required to support listen fixers, where 
the hash is always applied without the listen fix in place. Next we apply for locks on the flow locker. See 
Table 4 for a description of the locks required for the TDFK and TDLK commands. We then search for the 
flow/listen key in the hash table. If a flow key is found then it is deleted, otherwise we set an error bit in the 
STATUS register. 

We then examine the LUC command to see if it is a teardown with listen key (TDLK). If it is then there is no 
need to perform any timer management, so we skip directly to the Process Delete Entry Wow chart. 

Assuming the command is not a TDLK, we use the Obtain Time Lock subroutine to obtain a lock on the 
Timer Cache line. Next we disable all of the timers for this flow in the timer cache. We then use the Retire 
Timer Lock subroutine of section 3.5.3 to update the Checkout Bitmap, unlock the Timer Cache line, and 
possibly write it back to DDR memory. 

In all cases we then continue with the Process Delete Entry flow chart. Note that in both the flow chart 
below, and the Process Delete Entry Wow chart, no access is made to the LUC Workspace In Buffer, i.e. it is 
not required that the Processor Cores write back a workspace for a tear down command. 



Listen Key = Flow Key 
FH = Hash Function (Flow Key) 
LH = Hash Function (Listen Key AN D Listen Mask) 




/Command isX , No 
N. TDLK? / 



f Process DeleteV 



Error 
Set TD_ERROR bit 
in STATUS Register 



Call Sub Flow Chart 
Obtain Timer Lock 
(Socket ID) 
Return Here. 



Call Sub Flow Chart 
Retire Timer Lock 
(Socket ID) 



Figure 34: Teardown Commands (TDFK, TDLK) Flow Chart 
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3.5.19 Process Delete Entry 

Figure 35 is a continuation of the flow chart of Figure 34. It is only used when a teardown command has 
been issued to the LUC. It assumes that the timer cache has already been updated, and any appropriate 
locks are in place. 

The first task we perform is to set the valid bit of the workspace in the Processor Cores to zero using the 
Modify Workspace Validity subroutine of section 3.5.6. Note that the Modify Workspace Validity subroutine 
will not return until the validity of the state has been modified, i.e. until that transaction has made it all of the 
way across the Message Bus. We then issue the RMFIDX command to the FDC and wait for its response. 

When the response from the FDC is available we check that the FDC entry is in the CHECKED IN state. As 
noted at the start of this section, if the entry is not in the CHECKED IN state then an error has occurred, and 
the appropriate error bit is set 48 . 



Finally we release all locks that were obtained. The teardown command has then been executed. 



C'rocess DeleteY 
Entry J 



Call Sub.Flow Chart: 
Modify Workspace 
Validity (To Invalid) 



Issue Command to FDC 




Increment Successful 

Teardown Count 
reg[TEARDOWN_CNT] 



VGoto LUC EngineN 
Start J 



Figure 35: Process Delete Entry Flow Chart 



3.5.20 Process Release (RELS) Command 

Figure 36 defines the steps that are required for the LUC to process a RELS command. This command is 
used by the Processor Cores to release a workspace that can neither be updated or torn down, e.g. a 
workspace that had a Not Found response. See section 2.4.12 for more details on the RELS command. 

Processing for the RELS command is very simple. We start by calling the subroutine that marks a 
workspace as invalid. This prepares the workspace for the next flow. We then issue the RMFIDX command 



48 This includes the case when the FDC entry is in the RECEIVED state, or the FDC responds with an error. 
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to the FDC. Since the FDC entry should be in the DELETE state 49 , the FDC entry should be in the 
CHECKED IN state after the RMFIDX command. We check that this is the case and set the appropriate 
error bit if it is not 50 . We then increment a counter and continue with the LUC Engine Start flow chart. 



Call Sub Flowchart 
Modify Workspace 
Validity (To Invalid) 

Return Here. 

r 

Issue Command to FDC 

Command = RMFIDX 
FDG Index = FDC Index from LUC command 

, I. T= 

Wait for a response 
from the FDC 



Set FDC_ERR bit In 
STATUS Register 



/Goto LUC EngineN 
\. Start J 



Figure 36: Process Release (RELS) Command 

3. 6 Timer Control Unit (TCU) 
3.6.1 TCU Variables 

The Timer Control Unit (TCU) of the LUC controls the expiration and ticking of the Timer Table. In the 
following sections we examine the logic that is required to perform this operation. 

The goal of the TCU is to tick each timer in the Timer Table of section 2.6.2. Some timers in that table have 
a resolution of 200ms, while the others have a resolution of 2s. The TCU performs its function by examining 
sequential Timer Table entries every 200ms / N FL0WS seconds. We therefore know that after N FLO ws ticks of 
the TCU clock, 200ms has passed. The period of the TCU clock is programmed into the INTERVAL value of 
the TCU_CTRL register (see section 4.8.10). 

This obviously accommodates the 200ms timers, but what about the 2s timers? The TCU accomplishes this 
task by hitting the 2s timers on every 10 lh access to the Timer Table. Essentially there is a MOD 10 counter 
(M10CNT) that is incrementing for each TCU tick, and depending on the value of that counter different Timer 
Table entries have their 2s timers examined. Table 24 defines which Timer Table indexes have their 2s 
timers ticked dependent upon the value of M10CNT. 

We now know, based on the M10CNT value, which elements in the timer table should have a 2s tick applied. 
The question is how to we iterate through those indexes? To do this we use another MOD 8 counter 



49 The Dispatcher HLD states that a RELS command should be setup like a teardown, i.e. it should use 
TDFIDX. 

50 This includes the case when the FDC entry is in the RECEIVED state, or the FDC responds with an error. 





Increment Successful 
Release Count 
reg[RELS_CNT] 
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(M8CNT) that is initialised to a different value each time the M10CNT is changed. For each element we visit 
in the timer table we increment M8CNT. Each time M8CNT equals zero we apply a 2s tick. 

Table 24 illustrates these two counters that are used by the TCU. For example, on the very first pass of the 
timer table M10CNT will have value 0 and M8CNT will be initialised to 0. Therefore, Timer Table entries 0, 8, 
16, ... will have a 2s tick applied. After that first pass of the table M10CNT will be set to value 1, and M8CNT 
will be initialised to value 1 . The 2s tick will therefore be applied to elements 7, 15, 23, ... etc. 



; MOD 10 Counter 


Timer Tables entries that have a 2s tick 


MOD 8 Counter (M8CNT) Initialisation 


(M10CNT) Value 




Value when MOD10 Counter is changed. 


0 


0,8, 16, ... 


0 


1 


7, 15, 23,... 


1 


2 


6, 14,22, ... 


2 




S. 13, ?1, ... 


3 


4 


None 


N/A 


5 


4, 12, 20, ... 


4 


6 


3. 11, 19. ... 


5 


7 


2,10,18,... 


6 


8 


1,9, 17,... 


7 


9 


None 


N/A 



Table 24: TCU M10CNT and M8CNT Counters 



Another variable that the TCU uses is the CurrentTmrldx. This is an index into the Timer Table that is 
incremented for each TCU tick. 

3.6.2 Timer Overflow 

In the following sections we will define what actions the TCU takes on each of its internal ticks. These 
operations will require locking the Timer Cache, interaction with the FDC and other tasks. If, for some 
reason, these tasks take longer than the TCU tick period (reg[TCU_CTRL]. INTERVAL) then the TCU uses 
an 8-bit counter to indicate that it missed a tick. While this count is non-zero, the TCU will always issue a 
tick, decrementing the counter value. If this counter overflows then the TCU has effectively slipped time. If 
this occurs then the TCU sets the TIME_OVFL bit in the status register. Note that the TCU will continue to 
function correctly, the only down side is that a tick was missed. 

3.6.3 Start TCU Flow Chart 

The Start TCU Flow Chart of Figure 37 is the main starting point of the TCU. The first thing this routine does 
is to wait for a number of clock ticks, as indicated by the INTERVAL value of the TCU_CTRL register (see 
section 4.8.10). Once that period has expired, it uses the CurrentTmrldx value to issue a Lock Unconditional 
request to the Timer Cache. When this lock is granted to the TCU, it has complete access to a timer cache 
line. If a cache line was created then the TCU must fill it from the Timer Table in DDR memory. 

Note that we now have either four or eight flows worth of timers in the single Timer Cache line, depending on 
whether this is a B10 or S10 LUC. We now decrement the value of each 200ms timer in the Timer Cache 
line using the Decrement Timers subroutine of section 3.6.5. The Decrement Timers subroutine does not 
trigger any events, it simply decrements the timer values. 

We must now determine if we need to decrement the 2s timers that are in the Timer Cache line. As 
described in section 3.6.1, this is done using a modulo ten counter, M10CNT, and a modulo eight counter, 
M8CNT. If the value of the M8CNT variable is zero, and if the value of M10CNT is not 4 or 9, then we should 
also tick the 2s timers. Again, this is done using the Decrement Timers subroutine. 

Finally, we increment the value of the modulo eight counter M8CNT, and then continue with the Process 
Ticked Timers flow chart of Figure 38. 
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3.6.4 Process Ticked Timers 

The Process Ticked Timers flow chart of Figure 38 is used after a Timer Cache line has been filled with an 
entry from the Timer Table, and the timer values within that cache line have been decremented. Note that 
this cache line contains multiple flows: for the B10 there will be four flows, and for the S10 eight flows. 

The first thing we do is to iterate through each flow, looking to see if it is checked out. To do this we examine 
the Checkout Bitmap of the Timer Cache entry. If the flow is checked out then we do nothing, since checked 
out flows are not allowed to have timer expirations issued. If the flow is not checked out when we examine 
all of the timers of that flow looking for any that have expired and been reported. Such timers will have a 
value of all ones 51 . If any such timers exist then this flow has already been reported as having an expired 
timer and there is nothing extra to do. If no timers have value all ones then we check if the flow has any 
timer with value all ones minus one. Such timers have expired but either not yet been reported, or were 
previously reported but unsuccessful in issuing the CRTIMER command to the LUC. If any such timers are 
found then we use the Process Expired Timer subroutine of section 3.6.6 to process them. 



51 How can a flow not be checked out and yet have a timer that has been successfully reported? This can 
occur in between the time when the first expired timer event was sent to the Dispatcher, and the time when 
the LUC receives a lookup command for that flow. After the LUC receives the lookup command the flow will 
be checked out, and so no timer events are issued. 
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After we have examined the timers of each flow in the cache line, we must decide what to do with the cache 
line itself. If the Checkout Bitmap of this Timer Cache line is zero, then none of the flows are checked out. 
In that case we simply write the Timer Cache line back to its appropriate position in the Timer Table and 
issue an Unlock and Remove command to the Timer Cache. If one or more of the flows are checked out, 
then the TCU simply unlocks the cache line, making it available to any other functional unit. 

The final task of this flow chart is to adjust the TCU variables. First we increment the CurrentTmrldx, which 
is the index into the Timer Table. If, after incrementing this variable, it points beyond the Timer Table then 
we must wrap back round to the start. We do this by setting CurrentTmrldx to zero, incrementing the modulo 
ten counter M10CNT, and then initializing the modulo eight counter M8CNT to the appropriate value as 
indicated in Table 24. We then continue processing at the Start TCL/flow chart of Figure 37. 




Call Sub Flow Chart 
Process Expired Timer 
Return Here. 



Issue Unlock 
Command to the 
timer cache. 




Write DDR word 
from timer cache to 
Timer Table in DDR 
memory 



Issue Unlock and 
Remove Command 
to the timer cache. 




Set CurrentTmrldx = 0 
Increment M10CNT 
Set M8CNT to the value 
initial value for M10CNT 



calculated using the 
FLOW_SIZE and 
TACL_TMT_BASE 



■^Goto Start TCU^ 



Figure 38: Process Ticked Timers Flow Chart 

3.6.5 Decrement Timer Subroutine 

The Decrement Timer subroutine of Figure 39 is used to decrement a single timer value. Note that all this 
flow chart does is decrement the value - it does not take any actions based upon these timer values. The 
definition of the timer values is given in Table 7 on page 33. 

The first check we make is whether this timer is disabled. A disabled timer has value zero. If it is disabled 
then we do not decrement it and we simply return to the calling flow chart. 
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If the timer has value all ones then this timer has expired, and a CRTIMER command was successfully 
issued to the FDC. We therefore do not change this timer value, and simply return to the calling flow chart. 

If the timer has value all ones minus one then this timer has also expired, but the CRTIMER command was 
either not successful or has not yet been issued. In this case we simply return to the calling flow chart 
without making any changes. 

If the timer has value 1 then it has just expired. In this case we set the timer value to all ones minus one to 
indicate that this timer has expired, but that the CRTIMER command has not yet been issued. We then 
return to the calling flow chart. 

Finally, if all of the above checks fail then we have a timer value that is enabled and will not yet expire. We 
simply decrement its value and then return to the calling flow chart. 




/Decrement TimerN 
— I Subroutine J 



A value of all ones indicates that the 
timer has previously expired, and a 
FDC CRTIMER event was 
successful 



; A value of all ones minues one (e.g. 

hex value fe on an 8-bit timer) 
: indicates that the timer has expired 
j but the FDC CRTIMER cc 
| has not been issued or wi 



j A value of 1 is indicates that this 
; timer will now expire. We set it to 
X all ones minus one to indicate it has 
I expired, but the CRTIMER has not 
! been issued for was not successful. 



Figure 39: Decrement Timer Subroutine 
3.6.6 Process Expired Timer Subroutine 

The Process Expired Timer flow chart of Figure 40 is used when a timer of a flow that has not successfully 
been reported has expired. The purpose of this flow chart is to issue the correct command to the FDC and to 
update the timer value accordingly. 

First we must determine what the flow key is. The flow key is required so that we can issue the CRTIMER 
command to the FDC. Note that by virtue of the value of the CurrentTmrldx, and since we know the exact 
flow that is being processed in the Timer Cache, we know what the Socket ID of the expired timer is. Using 
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this value we can read the first 32 bytes 52 of the flow state for this particular flow, the format of which is 
defined in Figure 8 on page 17. This portion of the flow state contains the flow key. 

A CRTIMER command is then issued to the Flow Director CAM, and the TCU waits for the response. If the 
FDC response indicates an error condition then we set a bit in the STATUS register and then return to the 
caller. If the FDC response indicates that this FDC entry is now in the TIMER state, then the CRTIMER 
command was successful. If the FDC indicates any other response then the CRTIMER command was not 
successful and must be retried at a later date. The CRTIMER command may not be successful due to a 
variety of reasons, e.g. the FDC may be full, or the FDC entry may be in a state that does not allow timer 
expirations to be issued. The reader is directed to the Flow Director CAM HLD for further details. 

If the CRTIMER command was successful then we issue a timer event to the Dispatcher using information 
from FDC response. Note that the timer event for the Dispatcher requires both the Flow Key and the Socket 

ID. We then set the timer value to all ones to indicate that this timer has had a successful CRTIMER 

response, and to prevent any future timers for this flow from issuing another CRTIMER command. 

If the CRTIMER command was not successful then the timer value is left at all ones minus one. This will 
have the effect of causing the TCU to retry this timer expiration the next time it processes this flow, which will 
be in 200ms. Note that it is possible for this timer expiration to repeatedly get unsuccessful CRTIMER 
responses, in which case the TCU will keep on trying every 200ms. This may lead to a timer expiration 
being indefinitely delayed. 



h-imer (Socket ID), 



Issue Command to FDC 



Queue Timer Event to Dispatcher 

FDC Index = FDC Index from FDC response U 
Flow Key = Flow Key from Flow State Entry 
Socket ID = Socket ID of expired flow 



Set the timer value (in the timer cache) to all 
ones. This indicates the CRTIMER 
command was successful. 



/FDC FlagsX^ 65 
\show an errorj/ 


Error 

Set the FDC ERR bit in 
the STATUS register 






/K)C Entry is ilK 




\TIMER state?/^ 




NoX 




Done, Return teA 





Figure 40: Process Expired Timer Subroutine 



52 For the S10 this will be the first 64-bytes. 
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3.6.7 Timer Coherence 

In this section we show how timer events are not missed, and how the interaction with the FDC ensures that 
CRTIMER commands are only issued when required. This is done using with the aid of Figure 41 that 
shows the various transitions that a single flow goes through as its timers expire. 

A flow starts in the bottom left with the No Timers Expired state. Each time the TCU ticks this flows timers 
they are decremented, until eventually one of them expires and is given the value all ones minus one. The 
TCU then issues a CRTIMER command: either it will be successful, in which case we enter the Timer 
Expired, FDC Entry Has Been Created state, or it fails and we enter the 7/mer Expired, FDC Entry Not 
Created state. 

If the CRTIMER was not successful, then the TCU did not change the value of the timer from all ones minus 
one. This means that each time the TCU ticks this flow, it will keep on trying to issue the CRTIMER ^ 
command unt il e v e ntua ll y i t succ ee ds and e nt e rs th e Timer Expir e d, TDC Entry I las B e en Cr e ate state . As 
it enters this state it issues the timer expired event to the Dispatcher. 

If the CRTIMER was successful the first time round, then the TCU changed the timer value to all ones and 
issues the timer expired event to the Dispatcher. It then entered the Timer Expired FDC Entry Has Been 
Created state. 

A flow remains in the Timer Expired, FDC Entry Has Been Created state until a lookup command is received 
for this flow. The Dispatcher will issue such a lookup command after it gets the timer expiration event. Until 
such a lookup command is received, the TCU ticks for this flow will not cause a CRTIMER to be issued since 
one of the timer values is all ones (see Figure 40). 

When the LUC receives a lookup command for this flow it enters the Timer Expired, Flow Checked Out state. 
In this state TCU ticks are will not cause CRTIMER commands to be issued since the Checkout Bitmap for 
this flow will have value one. At some point the LUC will receive an update or teardown command for this 
flow. We know that the Processor Core must service all timers that had value all ones: either it reset or 
disabled those timers. However, there may still be some timers that have value all ones minus one 54 . If 
there are such timers then upon and update we transitions to the Timer Expired, FDC Entry Not Created 
state, in which case the next TCU tick will cause a CRTIMER to be issued. If there are not timers with value 
all ones minus one, or if the flow is torn down, then we enter the No Timers Expired state. 



53 There is no limit on how long the flow can remain in the Timer Expired, FDC Entry Not Created state. That 
depends on how busy the FDC is, how many events are being received for that flow etc. The TCU does its 
best effort to issue the expired timer. 

54 It is recommended that the Processor Cores also service timers with value all ones minus one. This 
prevents extra LUC, Dispatcher and FDC transactions from occurring. 
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Figure 41 : Timer Transitions For A Single Flow 

From the above we can see that no timers are missed, and that CRTIMER commands are repeatedly issued 
to the FDC until one succeeds. Note also that after the first CRTIMER command is successful, no future 
CRTIMER commands are issued until the flow is checked back in. 



3.7 LUC Counters and Statistics 

The LUC counters and statistics can be split into four groups. 

3.7.1 Group 1, Debug 

These counters are useful for LUC debug. They count the different types of commands as they enter the 
LUC. See sections 4.8.28 through 4.8.31 for more details. 

3.7.2 Group 2, LUC Activity 

These count actions that the LUC takes in response to commands. This includes such things as: 

• Entries created in response to a lookup. 

• Entries found in response to a lookup. 

• Entries that were not created and not found in response to a lookup. 

• Updates completed. 

• Teardowns completed. 

• Commands dropped due to lack of resources. 
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See sections 4.8.32 through 4.8.37 for more details. 

3.7.3 Group 3, DDR Bandwidth Use 

These track DDR resources that have been used. This includes such things as: 

• DDR reads/writes associated with command execution. 

• TCU reads/writes. 

• Housekeeping reads/writes. 

See sections 4.8.38 through 4.8.43 for more details. 

3.7.4 Group 4, Denial of Service 

The final group of counters is useful for monitoring LUC performance and utilisation. These are grouped 
under a Denial of Service section since they might be used to detect and pre-empty denial of service attacks, 
e.g. a low number of available flow states may trigger SYN cookies to be activated. These counters include 
such things as: 

• The total number of flow/listen key mismatches when searching a hash list. 

• The maximum hash list length that has been encountered. 

• The number of available flow state entries. 

• The number of available overflow hash table entries. 

• The number of available listen state entries. 

See sections 4.8.55 and 4.8.57 for more details. 

3.8 Expected Performance 

In the following sections we examine the performance requirements for the LUC. Note that these 
performance requirements are not all required at the same time. For example, the connections per second 
metric, bulk data metric and the timer metric are all disjoint: we use the connections per second metric or the 
bulk data metric or the timer metric but not all at the same time. 

Throughout these sections we use two models of connections. The first is the pull model, where the host 
CPU is informed of data being available and pulls it from the ACP. The second is a push model, where the 
host CPU is sent data as soon as it arrives, and it is not placed in the receive buffer. 

3.8.1 LUC Performance Based on Connections Per Second Metric 

This metric is based on a number of TCP connections being established and torn down with very little data 
transfer in between, e.g. lots of HTTP connections. Table 25 defines the performance requirements. These 
figures come from the S10 vs. B10 Performance document, available on the Intranet 55 . 



Table 25: Connections Per Second Performance Requirements 



55 The S10 vs. B10 Performance document defines the maximum performance figures. These were then 
slightly lowered for the marketing numbers. 
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3.8.1.1 Pull Model 

Table 26 defines the commands that the LUC will execute per connection for a connections per second 
metric using the Push model API. Using this table. Table 25, and the figures from the B10 vs. S10 
Performance document, it would be possible to determine the load on the LUC and the DDR memory. It 
should be noted that for the B10 part there will also be a load on the DDR bus due to SMC transactions: the 
B10 vs. S10 Performance document has the details. 



LFLKC, USID 


First SYN arrives from the client. Causes a SYN+ACK to be transmitted. 
Reads a listen state, plus read and write a hash entry, writes a flow state. 


LFK, USID 


ACK of SYN from client Three-way handshake is complete. 
Reads a flow state, a hash entry and writes a flow state. 


LFK, USID 


HTTP GET from client. Causes a data indication to be sent to the host CPU. 
Reads a flow state, a hash entry and writes a fluw aLalts. 


LSID, USID 


Application read of the HTTP GET from the host CPU. Causes a data response to be sent to the 
host CPU. 

Reads a flow state, a hash entry and writes a flow state. 


LSID, USID 


Application data write of a HTTP response from the host CPU. Causes a TCP segment to be 
transmitted. 

Reads a flow state, a hash entry and writes a flow state. 


LFK, USID 


FIN from client. Causes a Close Indication to be sent to the host CPU, and an ACK to be sent to the 
client. 

Reads a flow state, a hash entry and writes a flow state. 


LSID, USID 


Close Request from the host CPU. Causes a FIN to be sent to the client. 
Reads a flow state, a hash entry and writes a flow state. 


LFK, TDFK 


ACK of FIN from client. Causes the flow to be torn down. 
Read a flow state, plus read and write a hash entry. 



Table 26: LUC Performance Based on the Connections Per Second Metric [Pull Model] 



3.8.1.2 Push Model 

Table 27 defines the commands that the LUC will execute per connection for a connections per second 
metric using the Pull model API. Using this table, Table 25, and the figures from the B10 vs. S10 
Performance document, it would be possible to determine the load on the LUC and the DDR memory. It 
should be noted that for the B10 part there will also be a load on the DDR bus due to SMC transactions: the 
B10 vs. S10 Performance document has the details. 



LFLKC, USID 


First SYN arrives from the client. Causes a SYN+ACK to be transmitted. 
Reads a listen state, plus read and write a hash entry, writes a flow state. 


LFK, USID 


ACK of SYN from client. Three-way handshake is complete. 
Reads a flow state, a hash entry and writes a flow state. 


LFK, USID 


HTTP GET from client. The data is sent (pushed) directly to the host CPU via a data response 
message. 

Reads a flow state, a hash entry and writes a flow state. 


LSID, USID 


Application data write of a HTTP response from the host CPU. Causes a TCP segment to be 
transmitted. 

Reads a flow state, a hash entry and writes a flow state. 


LFK, USID 


FIN from client. Causes a Close Indication to be sent to the host CPU, and an FIN+ACK to be sent 
to the client. 

Reads a flow state, a hash entry and writes a flow state. 


LFK, TDFK 


ACK of FIN from client. Causes the flow to be torn down. 
Read a flow state, plus read and write a hash entry. 



Table 27: LUC Performance Based on the Connections Per Second Metric [Push Model] 
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3.8.2 LUC Performance Based on Bulk Data Transfer Metric 

The Bulk Data Transfer metric is used to determine the rate at which data can be transferred once a 
connection has been established. Table 28 defines the performance requirements for the B10 and S10 parts 
using both the Push and Pull API models. These figures come from the S10 vs. B10 Performance document, 
available on the Intranet 56 . 





Push Model Bulk Data 


10.0Gbps 


4.5Gbps 


I Pull Model Bulk Data 


1 8.0Gbps 


I 2.5Gbps I 



Table 28: Bulk Data Performance Requirements 



3.8.2.1 Pull Model 

Table 29 illustrates the LUC commands that will be received during the pull model bulk data transfer metric. 
This metric consists of full sized Ethernet packets being transmitted both to and from the host. 



LFK, USID 


Maximum sized TCP segment arrives from the network. Causes a Data Indication to be sent to the 
host CPU. ' ; 
Reads a flow state, a hash entrv and writes a flow state. 


LSID, USID 


Application data read from the host CPU. 

Reads a flow state, a hash entry and writes a flow state. 


LSID, USID 


Application data write from the host CPU. Causes a maximum sized TCP segment to be sent to the 
network. 

Reads a flow state, a hash entry and writes a flow state. 



Table 29: LUC Performance Based on the Bulk Data Transfer Metric [Pull Model] 



When all of the events in Table 29 are processed, a maximum sized Ethernet packet would have been 
received from the network, and a maximum sized packet would have been transmitted. Therefore, using 
1518 as the packet size in bytes, and allowing for a 20 byte Ethernet overhead, this produces (1518+20) * 8 
bits, full duplex, on the network. Using this, and Table 28, it is possible to determine how many iterations of 
Table 29 are required to achieve the desired performance levels. It should be noted that for the B10 part 
there will also be a load on the DDR bus due to SMC transactions: the 670 vs. S10 Performance document 
has the details. 

3.8.2.2 Push Model 

Table 30 defines the LUC commands that will be received during the push model bulk data transfer metric. 
These commands are the same as the pull model, the difference being that the host does not issue an 
application read. 



LFK, USID 


Maximum sized TCP segment arrives from the network. Causes a Data Response to be sent to the 
host CPU. 

Reads a flow state, a hash entry and writes a flow state. 


LSID, USID 


Application data write from the host CPU. Causes a maximum sized TCP segment to be sent to the 
network. 

Reads a flow state, a hash entry and writes a flow state. 



Table 30: LUC Performance Based on the Bulk Data Transfer Metric [Push Model] 



56 The S10 vs. B10 Performance document defines the maximum performance figures. These were then 
slightly lowered for the marketing numbers. 
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Using the same math as section 3.8.2.1 above, it is possible to determine how many of the transactions 
defined in Table 30 will occur per second. 

3.8.3 LUC Performance Based on the Timer Metric 

The final metric for the LUC is how many timer expirations it can handle per second. For both the B10 and 
the S10 part the performance requirement is to service 500,000 timer expirations per 200ms. Table 31 
defines the steps and LUC commands that are involved in servicing a timer. 



Using Table 31 it is possible to determine the LUC engine and DDR memory load. Note: it is assumed that 
during this metric no network traffic is present. 





LUC Command Pair 
I^I'Jdilirla.M 


A timer has expired. A CRTIMER is issued to the FDC. We assume that the FDC response 






LSID, USID 


The Dispatcher processes the Timer Event, and issues a lookup with Socket ID command. The 
Processor Cores process and timer expiration and then write the flow state back to the LUC. 
Reads a flow state, a hash entry and writes a flow state. 





Table 31: LUC Performance Based on the Timer Metric 



4 Interfaces 

4. 1 Dispatcher LUC Bus 

For information on the Dispatcher to LUC bus, including the format of the LUC commands, the reader is 
referred to the Dispatcher HLD. 

4.2 LUC Dispatcher Bus 

4.2.1 External Signals 

For information on the LUC to Dispatcher bus, including the format of the LUC timer events, the reader is 
referred to the Dispatcher HLD. 

4.2.2 LUC Timer Queue 

The LUC Timer Queue can hold 16 Timer Events. Each Timer Event is 145-bits 57 , therefore requiring a 
queue of size 1 6 x 145-bits. If this queue becomes full then the LTQ_FULL bit of the STATUS register is set. 

4.3 FDC LUC Dispatcher Bus 

For information on the FDC to LUC bus (via the Dispatcher) the reader is referred to the Dispatcher HLD. 
For information on the format of the messages on this bus the reader is referred to the Flow Director CAM 
HLD. 

4.4 LUC FDC Dispatcher Bus 

For information on the LUC to FDC bus (via the Dispatcher) the reader if referred to the Dispatcher HLD. For 
information on the format of the messages on this bus the reader is referred to the Flow Director CAM HLD. 



57 This does not include the Spare bits. The reason is that the LUC does not queue these spare bits: it only 
adds them when it places the data on the LUC Dispatcher Bus. 
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4.5 Message Bus, Type A Transactions (From LUC) 

Message Bus Type A transactions are used to send workspaces from the LUC to a Processor Core, and to 
validate or invalidate existing workspaces. 

4.5.1 Workspace Format 

Figure 42 illustrates the format of the workspace that is presented to the protocol core. In this document we 
only define the portions of that format which the LUC must parse, leaving the rest of the workspace format to 
the discretion of the software. 

The Protocol Cluster provides a valid bit for Figure 42 that should be read before processing each event. It 
could be the case that during protocol core processing the LUC may set the workspace to invalid: this is only 
a temporary condition, and it does not invalidate any changes that have already been made by the protocol 

mr 0 Thte mnHitinn nrrA in, whgn thp 1 1 IP. executes the RMFIDX FDC command: the LUC cle ars the valid 

bit before the RMFIDX command but it does not know that there are new outstanding events until it gets the 
response from the FDC, at which point it will mark the workspace as valid again. 

The timer values of Figure 42 were valid at the point when the flow was first checked out from the LUC. The 
LUC does not modify these timer values while the flow is in the protocol core's workspace, but it does modify 
them in the timer cache. 

Table 32 provides descriptions of the other fields in the workspace. 

I I I I I I I I I I M I I l IJ H J, 



Flow Key [15:8] Flow Key 17:0] 

Receive lnterface[7:0] IP Protocoled] 



Timer Write Bitmap 



Fast Application Timer 



Long Application Timer 



Flow State Write Bitmap 




- ■ ' - •' ' 

Flow Stale. LMrtt • 
formal tateiM<nedrtf3oftvw<=« 

Trace Sequence Number 



Kill 



Figure 42: Workspace Format 
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i Field 


Description 


Response 


Used to indication various reasons as to why this workspace exists. See Table 33 for further details. The 
Processor Core may chanqe this value. Note that the LUC will never set this field to zero. 


FDC Index 


Flow Director CAM Index. The LUC sets field using the LUC request command. This is only used for when 
the protocol core writes the workspace back to the LUC. The Processor Core is not required to set this field. 
The Processor Core must not change this value. 


Core ID 


This is used by the LUC to place the workspace in the correct buffer when the LUC receives it from the 
Messaqe Bus. The Processor Core must not change this value. 


Workspace ID 


This is the Workspace ID that was presented to the LUC in the lookup command. The LUC uses this field to 
determine where to write the workspace in the LUC Workspace In Buffer when it receives it back from the 
processor core. 


Flow Key 


This is the 116-bit key that describes a flow. The Processor Core must not change this value. For IP 
protocols such as TCP and UDP, the text in italics shows where the various fields are located. The LUC 




requires the fields to be in these positions so that it can check the flnw kfiy against Termination Access 

Control Lists. 


Timer Write 
Bitmap 


Setting bit i of this bitmap indicates that timer ID i should be written by the LUC. Writing a timer value 
cancels any pending expiration. See Table 34 for the mapping from Timer to Timer ID. 


RSV 


This is the Random Seed Valid bit. If this bit is set then the Random Seed value is a valid random number, 
otherwise the Random Seed value should be ignored. 


Socket ID 


If the ACP is configured to support Nflows flows, then the Socket ID will range from 0 to Nflows-1 . It is 
guaranteed to be unique for each flow. 


Timer Fields 


These are the timer values at the point when the LUC wrote the workspace. See section 2.6 for details. I 


Random Seed 


This is a 16-bit random value that the LUC provides to the protocol core. This field is only valid if the RSV bit 
is set to one. If the RSV bit is zero then the Random Seed field should be ignored. 


Flow State 
Write Bitmap 


The processor cores can use this to save flow state memory bandwidth when not all of the protocol state has 
changed. Note that for some workspace sizes, not all of the bits in this bitmap are required. See sections 
2.3.5.3 and 2.3.5.4 for information on how to interpret this field. As indicated in sections 2.3.5.3 and 2.3.5.4, 
when a flow is created the first block must be written back. This is because the LUC uses this block to store 
the Flow Key in, as illustrated by Figure 8. 

The LUC never initialises this field, i.e. on the first checkout it is set to an un-initialised value. The Processor 
Core must write a good value before it checks it in. 


Trace 

Sequence 

Number 


The Trace Sequence Number field is a 1 2-bit value that the software inserts into the command for tracing 
purposes only. It is not used by the LUC. 



Table 32: Workspace Field Descriptions 



4.5.1.1 Workspace Response Codes 

Table 33 defines the response values that can appear in the response field of Figure 42. 
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Response 
Name 


Value 
(Binary) 


Flow / 
Listen State 
Valid 


Description 


LUC Commands 
that can return this 
response 


Valid 

Processor 
Core 

Responses ; 


INVALID 


00000 


N/A 


This is never used by the LUC 


None 




Not found 


00001 


No 


A lookup was performed but the flow key 
could not be found, and one was not 
created. 


LFK, LFLK, LFLKC 


RELS 


No space 


00010 


No 


A lookup with create LUC command was 
executed, but there was no space left in the 
hash, flow state or listen state table. 


Lrlso, L.LKU, LrUSU 




Flow found 


00011 


Yes 

Flow State 


A flow key or Socket ID lookup was 
performed and the attached flow state was 
found 


1 CI/ 1 Ctff* 1 El V 

LFLKC, LSID 


TDFK 


Listen 
found 


00100 


Yes 

Listen State 


A flow key lookup was performed but no 
match was found. A listen key lookup was 
then performed and the attached listen 
state was found, but no flow was created 
(LFLK). 

An Alternative is that a regular listen lookup 
found^LLKC). ' ^ * 


I PI V II kT* 


i it in Tni v. 

Ut-IU, IULI\ 


Flow 
created 


00101 


No 


A flow key lookup was performed but the 
flow key could not be found. A new flow 
was created. 


LFKC 


USID, 
TDFK 


Listen ■ 
created 


00110 . 


No 


A listen key lookup was performed but the 
listen key could not be found. A new listen 
entry was created. 


LLKC 


ULID, TDLK 


Listen 
found, flow 
created 


00111 


Yes 

Listen State 


A flow key lookup was performed but the 
flow key was not found. A listen key lookup 
was then performed, and a listen entry was 
found. A new flow entry was then created. 


LFLKC 


USID, 
TDFK 


Hash too 
long 


01000 


No 


The creation of a hash entry would have 
made the hash list too long. 


LFKC, LLKC, LFLKC 


RELS 


TACL 
Denied 


01001 


No 


A flow key was not found and a TACL 
lookup was performed. That TACL lookup 
resulted in a DENY. 


LFKC, LFLKC, LLKC 


RELS 



Table 33: Workspace Response Values 



Note that a Response value of zero will never be used by the LUC. The Processor Cores can use this fact 
to determine when a workspace has been written by the LUC: 

1 . If the Response field contains a non-zero value then the LUC has just written this workspace. Before 
issuing the write back, the Processor Core should write this field to zero. 

2. If the Response field contains zero, then we must have already seen this workspace due to step. 

The Processor Cores can use this scheme to implement a crude timer ticking mechanism while a flow is 
checked out 58 . 

4.5.1.2 Timer Ids 

Table 34 defines the mapping from timer ID to actual timer. The timer ID is used in the Timer Write Bitmap 
field of Figure 42. 

58 They would do this by noting the time when a workspace first arrives. Each time they process that 
workspace they then know how much time has elapsed since they first processed it. 
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Delayed ACK 



Retransmission Timer 



_2_ 



Connection Est. Timer or Keepalive Timer 



± 



Fast Application Timer 

FIN_WAIT_2 Timer or 2MSL Timer 



_5_ 
_6_ 



Persist Timer 



Medium Application Timer 



7 



Long Application Timer 



Table 34: Timer ID to Timer Mapping 



- 1.5.2 Addressin g 

The LUC uses Type A message bus transactions to send to a specific Core ID using a specific Workspace 
ID. With reference to the Data Formats section of the Message Bus High Level Design, the LUC forms an 
address for Type A transactions as follows: 

1 . The Core ID is placed in the Cluster[1 :0] and Core[2:0] fields of the message bus address according 
to the format of Figure 2. 

2. The WS/E bit of the message bus address is set to 1 , which means this is a workspace. 

3. The Queue Entry field of the message bus address is set to the Workspace ID. 

4. For sending out new workspaces, the WS/V field of the message bus address is set to 2'b00, which 
means Workspace valid command from LUC disabled. To simply clear a workspace valid bit the 
LUC would use value 2'b1 0 {Workspace valid clear command from LUC). To set a workspace valid 
bit without writing a workspace, the LUC would use 2'b1 1 ( Workspace valid set from LUC) . 

4.5.3 Backpressure 

Type A transactions are sent from the LUC. Once the Message Bus has been arbitrated for, the source can 
never be held back. 

4.6 Message Bus, Type B Transactions (To the LUC) 

Message Bus Type B transactions are used by the Protocol Cluster to send workspaces to the LUC. 

4.6.1 Workspace Format 

The workspace format is exactly the same as that defined in section 4.5.1 . 

4.6.2 Addressing 

The LUC only receives Type B Message Bus transactions, so it does not create an address. 

4.6.3 Backpressure 

Once started, Message Bus Type B transactions cannot be stopped. There is no mechanism for the LUC to 
apply backpressure. This is not required since Message Bus Type B transaction go directly into the LUC 
Workspace In Buffer as described in section 3.4. 

4.7 MMCBus 

The read is directed to the ManageMent and Control HLD for full details on the MMC Bus. 



59 Note that when clearing or setting a workspace valid bit, the single 128-bit word that is present with the 
Message Bus transaction is ignored by the Protocol Cluster, i.e. it is not written to the workspace. 
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4. 8 Configuration Registers 
4.8.1 LUC Register Access 

Since the LUC is in a different clock domain than the MMC, microprocessor access to its registers is slightly 
different from other blocks. 

4.8.1.1 Read Access 

Read access to the LUC is the same as any other block on the MMC, i.e. the register is read, the LUC 
responds with an ACK, and the microprocessor gets valid data. 

4.8.1.2 Write Access 

To allow for bursting, the MMC does not implement acknowledges for microprocessor writes. For this 
reason it is possible that a series of back-to-back writes can arrive at tne luu. since tne luu is in a 
different clock domain, it may not be able to register all these writes and may therefore miss one. Write 
access to the LUC must therefore follow a strict set of rules. Failure to follow these rules could lead the LUC 
missing microprocessor writes 60 . The rules are: 

1 Only one microprocessor may have a write outstanding with the LUC. This requires that either the 
software guarantee that only one microprocessor will ever issue writes to the LUC, or that if two 
microprocessors could write then they must use a semaphore register on the MMC to serialise access. 

2 After issuing a register write, the microprocessor must wait until the write has completed. It does this by 
repeatedly reading the WRITE_BUSY register (explained later in section 4.8.3) waiting for a "completed 
last write" bit to go low 61 . Reading registers does not require a poll of the WRITE_BUSY bit. If an illegal 
access is attempted then the MMC.ERR bit of the STATUS register is set. 

The above rules must be followed for every single write access to any LUC register. 

4.8.1.3 Dynamic Registers 

All LUC registers are static except for: 

1 . The CONTROL register (section 4.8.5). 

2. The DEF_AD, TACL_LFKC_EN, TACL_LFLKC_EN and TACL_LLKC_EN bits of the CONFIG 
register (section 4.8.6). 

This means that once the LUC is initialised and enabled, only the above registers (and bits) can be modified. 
All other registers and bits must not be modified. 



60 The microprocessor will not be aware when the LUC does miss a write. 

61 The LUC will respond to a read of this register immediately. It does not use the read as a way of holding 
off the microprocessor until the previous write is complete. 
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4.8.2 Register Map 



Offset (Hex) 


Mode j 


Register Name 


Description 


0000 


Read Only 


WRITE_BUSY 


Write Busy register. Used to synchronise between the 






management CPU and the LUC. 


0001 


Read Only 




STATUS 


Status information, e.g. error notification bits. 


0002 


Read/Write 


CONTROL 


Control information, e.g. reset Pit. 


0003 


Read/Write 


CONFIG 


Configuration information. 


0004 


Read/Write 


DDR MODE 


DDR mode register. 


0005 


Read/Write 


DDR EXT_MODE 


DDR extended mode register. 


0006 


Read/Write 


LUC_PARAMS 


LUC parameters register. 


0007 


Read/Write 


TCLLCTRL 


Timer Control Unit control register. 


0008 


Read/Write 


FLOW_CNT 


Defines the maximum number of flows. 


0009 
000A 


Read/Write 
Read/Write 


OVFLOW_CNT 
AFST BASE 


Available Flow State Base register. 


000B 


Read/Write 


AOHT_ALST_BASE 


Available Overflow and Listen Base register. 


oooc 


Read/Write 


LISTEN_CNT 


Defines the number of listen entries. 


000D 


Read/Write 


TACL_TMT_BASE 


Termination Access Control List and Timer Base register. 


000E 


Read/Write 


HT OHT_BASE 


Hash Table and Overflow Hash Table Base register. 


000F 


Read/Write 


FST_LST_BASE 


Flow and Listen Table Base register. 


0010 


Read/Write 


LISTEN MASK1 


Listen mask register for bits 31 through 0. 


0011 


Read/Write 


LISTEN_MASK2 


Listen masK regisi^r 101 uu& oj uuuuyn o^. 


0012 


Read/Write 


LISTEN_MASK3 


Listen mask register for bits 95 through 64. 


0013 


Read/Write 


LISTEN_MASK4 


1 Jetan mocL- ronictor fnr hitc 1m thrnnnh Qfi 

Listen masK register tor diis i io uiiuu^ii yo. 


0014 


Read/Write 


HASH PARAMS 


Hash Function Parameters register. 


0015 


Read/Write 


DDR ADDR 


DDR address register for CPU access. 


0016 


Read/Write 


HASH MAX 


Defines limits for the maximum hash list length. 


0017 


Read/Write 


DEBUG 


Debug register. 


0018-0027 


Read/Write 


DDR DATA 


DDR data registers for CPU access. 


0028 


Read Only 


LKCMD CNT 


Lookup command count. 


0029 


Read Only 


UPCMD CNT 


Update command count. 


002A 


Read Only 


TDCMD CNT 


Teardown command count. 


002B 


Read Only 


RELSCMD CNT 


Release command count. 


002C 


Read Only 


ENTRY_CRT_CNT 


Count of entries created in the flow state table. 


002D 


Read Only 


ENTRY_FND_CNT 


Count of entries found in the flow state table. 


002E 


Read Only 


ENTRY_NCNF_CNT 


Count of entries when LUC could not create an entry. 


002F 


Read Only 


UPDATE.CNT 


Count of the number of updates of the flow state table. 


0030 


Read Only 


TEARDOWN_CNT 


Number of successful teardowns executed by the LUC. 


0031 


Read Only 


DENIED_CNT 


Number of commands denied due to tables overflow. 


0032 


Read Only 


PENGMEMRDCT 


Number of bursts read from the memory by the LUC 






command engines. 


0033 


Read Only 


PENGMEMWRCT 


Number of bursts written to the memory by the LUC 




command engines. 


0034 


Read Only 


TCUMEMRDCT 


Number of bursts read from the memory by the TCU. 


0035 


Read Only 


TCUMEMWRCT 


Number of bursts written to the memory by the TCU. 


0036 


Read Only 


KEEPMEMRDCT 


Number of bursts read from the memory by the resource 
keeper. 


0037 


Read Only 


KEEPMEMWRCT 


Number of bursts written to memory by the resource 
keeper. 


0038 


Read Only 


FLOWHLTRVCT 


Flow key hash list traverse count 


0039 


Read Only 


LSTNHLTRVCT 


Usten key hash list traverse count. 


003A 


Read Only 


FLWHTMAXTRVCT A 


Maximum hash list items searched (flow key). 


003B 


Read Only 


FLWHTMAXTRVCTB 


Maximum hash list items searched (flow key). 


003C 


Read Only 


FLWHTMAXTRVCT.C 


Maximum hash list items searched (flow key). 
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Offset (Hex) 


Mode 


Register Name 


Description 


003D 


Read Only 


FLWHTMAXTRVCTJ) 


Maximum hash list items searched (flow key). 


003E 


Read Only 


LSTNHTMAXTRVCT_A 


Maximum hash list items searched (listen key). 


003F 


Read Only 


LSTNHTMAXTRVCT_B 


Maximum hash list items searched (listen key). 


0040 


Read Only 


LSTNHTMAXTRVCT_C 


Maximum hash list items searched (listen key). 


0041 


Read Only 


LSTNHTMAXTRVCT D 


Maximum hash list items searched (listen key). 


0042 


Read Only 


SECECCERROR_CNT 


Count of correctable DRAM errors. 


0043 


Read Only 


FSIDAVAIL CNT 


Count of available entries in the flow state table. 


0044 


Read Only 


FOVFAVAILCNT 


Count of available entries in the overflow hash table. 


0045 


Read Only 


FLIDAVAIL CNT 


Count of available entries in the listen state table. 


0046 


Read/Write 


EXT CONFIG 


Extended configuration information. 


0047 


Read/Write 


PC FLW WR MASK 


Protocol Flow Write Mask. 


0048 


Read/Write 


IC_FLW_WR_MASK 


Interface Flow Write Mask. 


0049 


Read/Write 


LIS WK MASK 


Listen Write Mask. 


004A 


Read Only 


RELS CNT 


Number of successful releases executed by the LUC. 


004B-4F 


N/A 


SPARE 


N/A 


0050-0057 


Read/Write 


LWIB.PARS 


LUC Workspace In Buffer Parameters. 



Table 35: LUC Register Map 



4.8.3 Write Busy (WRITE_BUSY) Register [OOOOH] 



0-30 


N/A 


N/A 


31 


WBUSY 


If the LUC is currently executing a write operation, then a read of this bit will return a 1 . Since the 
LUC runs in a different clock domain than the MMC and since writes executed by the MMC are not 
acknowledged, the management CPU is not allowed to issue a new access until the WBUSY bit is 
cleared. 


4.8.4 


Status (STAT 


Table 36: Write Busy Register Bit Definitions 

US) Register [0001 H] 


0 


DUMPJDL 


This is the Dumper Idle flag. This is a flow through flag, i.e. it is not cleared on read or write, but is 
a flow through representation of some status. 


1 


FEEDJDL 


This is the Feeder Idle flag. This is a flow through flag, i.e. it is not cleared on read or write, but is a 
flow through representation of some status. 


2 


TD_ERROR 


This is the teardown error bit. If set then an engine attempted to teardown a non-existent flow. 
Cleared on read. 


3 


LTQ.FULL 


This is the LUC Timer Queue full bit. This is a sticky bit that is set if the LUC Timer Queue ever 
becomes full. Cleared on read. 


4-9 


N/A 


N/A 


10 


TIME_OVFL 


Timer Overflow. This indicates that the TCU was unable to service timers due to memory and FDC 
congestion. This will result in a slip of the timer interval. Cleared on read. 


11 


RFRSH.ERR 


Refresh Error. Indicates that the memory controller could not keep up with the outstanding refresh 
cycles due to memory access congestion. This should never happen in normal circumstances. 
Cleared on read. 


12 


ADDR_ERR 


MMC Address Decode Error. This indicates an address decode error during an attempted out of 
range MMC CPU access. Cleared on read. This status bit does not track invalid addresses that 
are placed in the DDR DATA reqister: it tracks invalid MMC accesses only. 


13 


RESP_ERR 


Response Error. This indicates that an unknown command code appeared at the LUC output. 
This is an integrity check that should never trigger. Cleared on read. 
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14 


GEN_ERR 


A general error occurred. An invalid command code or Core ID was sent to the LUC from the 
Dispatcher, or a USID command was received but the READY bitmap was not set. This is an 
integrity check that should never trigger. Cleared on read. 


15 


MBUS_ERR 


Message Bus Error. This indicates an MBUS to LUC write data framing error. This is an integrity 
check that should never trigger. Cleared on read. 


16 


DCMD.ERR 


Dispatcher Command Error. This indicates that a Dispatcher to LUC write data framing error 
occurred. This is an integrity check that should never trigger. Cleared on read. 


17 


MMC_ERR 


MMC Error. This is triggered when the MMC attempts either a read or a wnte of the LUC while the 
LUC is still executing the previous MMC write. Cleared on read. 


18 


SEC_ECC_ERR 


DDR DRAM read data single bit error that was corrected by the ECC logic. Cleared on read. 


19 


DET ECC ERR 


DDR DRAM read data multi-bit error that was not corrected by the ECC logic. Cleared on read. 


20 


TCACHE ERR 


A timer cache error occurred. See Figure 18. 


22 


INIT_IN_PROG 


Initialisation In Progress flag. This indicates that a DDR DRAM initialisation is in progress. This 
flag goes high when the CPU invokes either a clear or fill increment action and goes low upon 
completion. This is a flow through flag, i.e. it is not cleared on read or write, but is a flow through 
representation of some status. 


23 


PROGJN.PROG 


Programming In Progress flag. This indicates that a DDR DRAM mode programming is in 
progress. The flag goes high when the CPU initialises the programming operation and drops low 
upon operation completion. 


24 


DDR_UN_PROG 


DDR Un-programmed flag. This is the default mode of the DDR, and indicates that the DDRM 
DRAM has not yet been programmed. All DDR operations are blocked until the DDR DRAM is 
programmed. Upon completion of the DDR DRAM mode programming the flag goes low. The 
CPU may bring the memory to the default mode by clearing the ACT bit in the CONTROLJ 
register. The flag goes high when the CPU initialises the programming operation and drops low 
upon operation completion. 


25-31 


N/A 


N/A . . . _ 



Table 37: Status Register Bit Definitions 



4.8.5 Control (CONTROL) Register [0002H] 



Bits 


Name 


Description 


0 


KEEP_EN 


This is the Keeper Enable bit. Setting this to value 1 activates the feeder, dumper and fetcher 
blocks of the keeper. 

The dumper is the block that takes overflowing pointers from the Free Block Management FIFO 
specified in section 2.7 and deposits them in the appropriate queues in DDR memory. It is also 
responsible for clearing and initialising DDR DRAM, and also executes DDR DRAM writes in the 
name of the MMC. 

The feeder takes pointers from DDR DRAM and feeds them into the Free Block Management 
FIFO. 

Fetchers are state machines, one per FIFO, that scan the engines and in the case an engine has 
an empty pointer register the fetcher loads it immediately with the available pointer. 






1 


ACT 


This is the Activate bit. This instructs the LUC to initialise flow state memory. The LUC state 
machine loads the corresponding mode registers and goes through the DDR DRAM's initialisation 
sequence. Once set high this bit should remain high throughout the operation of the LUC. 


2 


INIT 


This is the Initialise bit. Setting this to 1 instructs the dumper to write the defined amount of words 
to the DDR memory. If the FILLI flag (see below) is low then the dumper clears the area starting at 
the value of the AFST.BASE register, and continuing for FLOW.CNT.CNT DDR bursts. See the 
FILLI description for what happens when the FILLI bit is high. This is used to clear areas and 
initialise available resource tables. 


3 


FILLI 


This is the Fill Increment bit. This bit causes all of the available tables to be filled with incrementing 
32-bit values, with each Available Table starting at value zero. The following registers must be 
configured before this bit is set: 

1. Number of flows (FLOW CNT. CNT). 
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Bits 


Name 


Description ij 






2. Number of overflow hash entries (OVFLOW_CNT. CNT). 
3' Number of listen entries (LISTEN_CNT. CNT). 
4. Base of the Available Flow State Table (AFSTJ3ASE). 
5 Base of the Available Overflow Hash Table (AOHT_ALST_BASE.AOHT_BASE). 
6. Base of the Available Listen State Table (AOHT_ALST_BASE.ALST_BASE). 
This bit must be used in conjunction with the INIT bit defined above. 


4 


RFRESH 


This is the Refresh Enable bit. When high this activates the DDR memones automatic refresh 
mechanism running at the refresh cycle frequency. 


5 


TTICK 


This is the Timer Tick Enable bit. This enables the Timer Control Unit (TCU) by enabling the timer 
ticker generator. 


6-25 


MASK 


This is the interrupt enable mask for bits 2-21 of the status register. 


26 


N/A 


N/A 






This is the Global Timer Clear hit Rating t* 1 '* hif ,n ualllf! 1 anrl ,hftn value 0 'he Protocol 
Clusters global timer to be cleared. See section 2.10 forfurther details. 


28 


SBINIT 


This is the Scoreboard Init command bit. The Check In and Check Out buffer scoreboards reset 
command. This is used as part of the soft reset procedure. 


29 


SRESET 


This is the Soft Reset bit. 


30 


EN_RECV 


Enables the Dispatcher Interface. 


31 


EN RBG 


Enables the samplinq of the Random Bit Generator. See section 2.9. 






Table 38: Control Register Bit Definitions 


4.8.6 Configuration (CONFIG) Register [0003H] 




. Name 




0-19 


GTM.CYCLE 


This is the cycle of the global timer. This is expressed in terms of the Protocol Cluster's clock. 
The minimum value of register is 10, therefore providing a minimum cycle time of 37.594ns for a 
266MHz Protocol Cluster clock. See section 2.10 for further details. 


20 


DEF_AD 


This is the default Allow/Deny bit for TACL. It is used if no match is found in the TACL table. 


21 


TACL_LFKC_EN 


Enable TACL lookups for the LFKC command. 


22 


TACL LFLKC EN 


Enable TACL lookups for the LFLKC command. 


23 


TACL LLKCJEN 


Enable TACL lookups for the LLKC command. 


24-28 


STLINE_CNT 


This is the Streamline Count value, and is used by the DDR memory controller. To reduce the 
latency in switching rows, the DDR memory controller will attempt to read from the same row of 
memory chips if possible. 

The value of STLINE CNT is such that the DDR controller is not allowed to read from the same 
row more than STLINE.CNT times without switching to another row (if a request for another row 
exists). Setting this value correctly ensures that DDR requests are not starved out indefinitely, 
while still allowing the DDR controller to hide the latency of switching rows as much as possible. 
The default value of this register should allow 51 2 bytes to be read without interruption, i.e. 
STLINE CNT should have the value 512 / 32 = 16. 


29-31 


N/A 


N/A 



Table 39: Configuration Register Bit Definitions 
4.8.7 DDR Mode (DDRMODE) Register [0004H] 









0-15 


MODE 


The MODE value is loaded into the DDR DRAMS during initialisation as a first mode value. Must 
reset the DRAM's DLL. See the DDR DRAM data sheet. 


16-31 


MODE2 


The MODE2 value is loaded into the DDR DRAMS during initialisation as the second mode value. 
Must enable the DRAM's DLL. See the DDR DRAM data sheet. 



Table 40: DDR Mode Register Bit Definitions 
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4.8.8 DDR Extended Mode (DDR.EXTMODE) Register [0005H] 



Bits 


Name 


Description 1 


I 0-15 


EXT.MODE 


The EXT.MODE value is loaded into the DDR DRAMS dunng initialisation, bee tne uuk ukam 
data sheet. 


I 16-31 


N/A 


N/A 




Table 41: DDR Extended Mode Register Bit Definitions 


4.8.9 LUC Parameters (LUC_PARAMS) Register [0006H] 


Bits 


Name 


Description Tm-aBaanr* 1 


0 


DDR_REGIST 


This bit must be set to 1 only when using registered DIMMs. For non-registereo uiwiwib ana 
discrete DDR DRAM chips this value must be zero. 






This compensates for slow nv?mori°s Th° nnp hram trh parameters is rifitfirminedJiy-the 

followinq equation: TRC = (16 + TRCADJ) + Tdk 


3 


DDR_AFMODE 


Determines the DDR DRAM address-folding mode: row and column address generation. See the 
fiqure in section A.1 for more details. 


4-6 


DDR_CSGEN 


Determines how the DDR DRAMS chip selects are generated. The DDR.AFMODE and 
DDR_CSGEN values are a function of the memory type (organisation and size). See the figure in 
section A.1 for more details. 


7 


DDR_DROW 


Indicates the use of DIMMs with two rows of chips per DIMM. This affects chip select generation. 
See the figure in section A.1 for more details. 


8-10 


FLOW_SIZE 


Encoded value of the size of a flow state entry. This size includes the 2 x 128-bit workspace 
header. The encoding is: 

000: 128 bytes 
001: 256 bytes 
010: 512 bytes 
011: 1K bytes 
1xx:2K bytes 


11-12 


LISTEN_SIZE 


Encoded value of the size of a listen state entry. This size includes the 2 x 128-bit workspace 
header. The encoding is: 

00: 128 bytes 
01: 256 bytes 
10: 512 bytes 
11: 1K bytes 


13-19 


FLW_PC_SIZE 


The size, in 128-bit words, of the Protocol Cores portion of the split flow workspace. For exclusive 
flow state splitting (section 2.3.5.3) the value of (FLW_PC_SIZE + 2) when expressed in bytes 
must be a multiple of 64-bytes. For flow state splitting with sharing (section 2.3.5.4) the value of 
FLW PC SIZE when expressed in bytes must be a multiple of 64-bytes. 


20-25 


LIS_PC_SIZE 


The size, in 128-bit words, of the Protocol Cores portion of the split listen workspace. For 
exclusive flow state splitting (section 2.3.5.3) the value of (LIS_PC_SIZE + 2) when expressed in 
bytes must be a multiple of 64-bytes. For flow state splitting with sharing (section 2.3.5.4) the 
value of LIS PC SIZE when expressed in bytes must be a multiple of 64-bytes. 


26 


WS SPLIT_EN 


This is the Workspace Split Enable bit. Setting this bit to value 1 enables workspace splitting. 


27 


ECC_EN 


Setting this bit enables the SECDED operation. This bit must not be set in a configuration that 
does not use ECC extended memories. 


28-29 


DDR_CHIP_WD 


This is the DDR chip width. It defines the width of memory chips (either individual or on DIMMs) 
used to implement the flow state memory. These two bits are interpreted as follows: 
00: 4 chips 
01: 8 or 16 chips 
10: 32 chips 
I 11: Invalid. 
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30 


DDR.R2WTURN 


This controls the DDR DRAM read to write DQ and DQS bus turnaround time. If DDR_R2WTURN 
has value zero then the turnaround time is: 

1.5 * Tclk266 - 0.75ns - TpClk - TpDQ 

Where: 

Tclk266 is the DDR clock 

TpClk is the propagation time of Clk and Clk_n from Pegasus to the DDR. 

TpDQ is the propagation time of DQ/DQS from DDR to Pegasus. 
If this turnaround value becomes negative then the DDR_R2WTURN value should be set to 1 . 
This causes an extra 2 * Tclk266 to be added to the above equation, i.e. 3.5 Tclk266 clocks are 
used instead of 1.5. 

The default value of DDR R2WTURN is zero. 


31 


N/A 


N/A 






Table 42: LUC Parameters Register Bit Definitions 


4.8.1 0 Timer Control Unit Controi (TCU_CTRL) Register [0007H] 

The TCU CTRL register controls various parameters for the timer control unit (TCU). The INTERVAL value 
defines the period between successive timer ticks. Logically, for each timer tick the timers of eight flows are 
processed 6 . 

The value set for INTERVAL depends upon the maximum number of flows configured into the LUC, and the 
resolution of the timers. If there are 2,097, 1 52 (2M) flows then it will take 2M / 8 ticks to tick all flows. 
Assuming that the required per flow resolution is 200ms, then the period between servicing each entry is 
200ms / (2M / 8). This value should be converted into the number of T dk26 6 ticks and written to the 
INTERVAL portion of the TCU CTRL register 63 , i.e. INTERVAL = * 200ms / (2M / 8). 


: Bits 


Name 


Description ' 


0-17 


INTERVAL 


Timer ticker interval. This defines the period for timer ticks. Measure in Tckzk ticks. 
INTERVAL = Tcik266 * 200ms / (Nflows / 8). 


18-19 


N/A 


N/A 


20-31 


DDR.RCYC 


This is the DDR DRAMs refresh cycle. The value should be such that DDR.RCYC * 4 * Tclk is 
less than or equal to 7.8us. 



Table 43: Timer Control Unit Control Register Bit Definitions 



62 This is true for the S10 part. For the B10 part, since each Timer Table entry only contains four flows, the 
INTERVAL needs to be divided by two since we need to visit the Timer Table twice as often. This division 
(shift) is performed by the LUC, allowing the same register definition and value to be used for B10 and S10. 

If Tcj k26 6 = 266MHz then the value of INTERVAL for 2M flows at a 200ms timer resolution should be 
202.94, so 203 is the value used. This rounding will cause the actual resolution to be 200.057ms rather than 
200ms. 
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4.8.11 


Flow Count (FLOW_CNT) Register [0008H] 


Bits 


Name 


Description 1 


0-29 


CNT 


This determines the maximum number of flows. The number of flows, F, is given by h = on i b. 
Note that only bits [19:0] are used for calculating F, and that if bit 19 is set then bits 18-0 are 
suppressed. This gives a maximum number of flows of 4 million. 

The size of a flow state is determined by the FLOW.SIZE field of the LUC.PARAMS register (see 
section 4.8.9). 

This register is re-used for the DDR clear operation. In this case the full 30-bits of CNT are used, 
and it represents a DDR burst size (32 bytes for B10, 64 bytes for S10). If bit 29 is set then bits 28- 
0 are suppressed. This gives a maximum addressable range of 16GB for the B10 and 32GB for 
theS10. 


30-31 


N/A 


N/A 












4.8.12 


Overflow Hash Count(OVFLOW_CNT) Register [0009H] 




Name 




0-19 


CNT 


This determines the number of overflow hash table entries. The number of overflow hash table 
entries, N, is given by N = CNT * 8. If bit 19 of CNT is set, then bits 18-0 are suppressed.. 


20-31 


N/A 


N/A 




Table 45: Overflow Hash Count Register Bit Definitions 


4.8.13 


Available Flow State Table Base (AFST.BASE) Register [000AH] 




Name 




0-17 


AFST.BASE 


Base address of the Available Flow State Table = AFST_BASE * 2*. This is a byte address. Note 
that when calculating the base of the Available Flow State Table, only bits 0-15 of AFSTBASE are 
used. 

This value is also used in conjunction with the clear operation of the LUC. In this case it is used as 
the base address for the clear operation. 


19-31 


N/A 


N/A 




Table 46: Available Flow State Base Register Bit Definitions 


4.8.14 Available Overflow and Listen Base (AO HT_ ALST_B AS E) Register 
[000BH] 


fo-15 


AOHT BASE 


njaseaddress of the Available Overflow Hash Table = AOHT BASE * 2«. This is a byte address. I 


I 16-31 


I ALST BASE 


I Base address of the Available Listen State Table = ALST BASE * 2 16 . This is a byte address. | 



Table 47: Available Overflow and Listen Base Register Bit Definitions 



4.8.15 Listen Count (LISTEN_CNT) Register [OOOCH] 









0-16 


CNT 


This determines the maximum number of listen entries. The number of listen entries, L, is given by 
L = CNT * 8. Note that if bit 16 is set then bits 15-0 are suppressed. 
The size of a listen state is determined by the LISTEN.SIZE field of the LUC_ PARAMS register 
(see section 4.8.9). 


17-31 


N/A 


N/A 



Table 48: Listen Count Register Bit Definitions 
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4.8.1 6 Termination Access Control List and Timer Base (TACL_TMT_BASE) 
Register [000DH] 



0-15 


TACLBASE 


Base address of the Termination Access Control List Table = TACL_BASE * 2 16 . This is a byte 
address. . 


16-31 


TMT BASE 


Base address of the Timer Table = TMT BASE * 2«. This is a byte address. 



Table 49: Termination Access Control List and Timer Base Register Bit Definitions 

4.8.17 Hash and Overflow Hash Base (HT_OHT_BASE) Register [000EH] 



Bits ; Name " Description 



I 0- 15 I HT_BASE l Base address of the Hash Table = HT_BASE * 2 _^™sisabyteaa^re^ 

I 16-31 I OHT, BASE | Base address of the Overflow Hash I able = OHT_BASE ' 2'°. This is cffryt 
Table 50: Hash and Overflow Hash Base Register Bit Definitions 



4.8.1 8 Flow and Listen State Base (FST_LST_BASE) Register [000FH] 



rSts 


Name 






U-IO 

| 16-31 


LSTBASE 


I Base address of the Usten State Table = LST BASE * 2«. This is a byte address. 





Table 51: Flow and Listen State Base Register Bit Definitions 



4.8.19 Listen Mask 1 (LIST EN_MASK1) Register [001 OH] 



| Bits Name ■ 


Description 




j 0-31 | LMASK_31_0 


I This represents the listen m 


isk bits 31 through 0. If bit i is set in this mask, then that bit is also j 


I included in the listen key. 






Table 52: Listen Mas 


k 1 Register Bit Definitions 



4.8.20 Listen Mask 2 (LISTENL.MASK2) Register [001 1H] 



Fo-31 | LMASrJSji^pWs represents the listen mask bits 63 through 32. If bit i is set in this mask, then that bit is also 

| j included in the listen key. . 

Table 53: Listen Mask 2 Register Bit Definitions 

4.8.21 Listen Mask 3 (LISTEN_MASK3) Register [001 2H] 



Bits Name Description 



0-31 LMASK_95_64 I This represents the listen mask bits 95 through 64. If bit i is set in this mask, then that bit is also 

_ | | included in the listen key. 

Table 54: Listen Mask 1 Register Bit Definitions 



4.8.22 Listen Mask 4 (LISTEN_MASK4) Register [001 3H] 





0-19 I LMASK_115_96 I This represents the listen m 
included in the listen key. 


ask bits 115 through 96. If bit i is set in this mask, then 


that bit is also 


?n-*i I N/A I N/A 


Table 55: Listen Ma 


5k 4 Register Bit Definitions 
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4.8.23 Hash Function Parameters (HASH_PARAMS) Register [0014H] 



Bits 


Name 




0-4 
5-9 


SHIFTJ 

SHIFT_2 


Shitting value: see ot ai irom secuun i.o.t. 


10-12 


K_FOLD 


Number of bits to fold. See the variable K from section 2.3.2. This effectively sets the size of the 
hash table as follows: 

K_FOLD = 0: 24-bit hash value, 16M hash table entries. 
K FOLD = 1' 23-bit hash value, 8M hash table entries. 
KFOLD = 2: 22-bit hash value, 4M hash table entries. 
K FOLD = 3: 21-bit hash value, 2M hash table entries. 
K FOLD = 4: 20-bit hash value, 1M hash table entries. 
K FOLD = 5: 19-bit hash value, 512K hash table entries. 






K FOLD = 6: 18-bit hash value, 256K hash table entries. 
K FOLD = 7: 17-bit hash value, 128K hash table entries. 
K FOLD -8: Invalid. 


13-15 


N/A 


N/A 


16-27 


HL_DENY_LIM 


This is the hash lock deny limit value. If a LUC Engine is denied more than HL_DENY_LIM times 
then it is put in the high priority pool. Recommended value is 1024. If the HLDENYJJM is set to 
zero then the deny limit feature is disabled and no engines will enter the high priority pool. See 
section 3.2.3.3 for further details. 


28-31 


N/A 


N/A 



Table 56: Hash Function Parameters Register Bit Definitions 

4.8.24 DDR Address (DDR_ADDR) Register [001 5H] 

The LUC provides a debug path to the flow state memory via the DDR_ADDR and DDR.DATA registers. 



4.8.24.1 S10 Access 

To read a 64-byte value the CPU writes the address to the DDR_ADDR register and then reads from 
DDR DATAfOl To write a value to the flow state memory the CPU first writes the address to DDR_ADDR, 
and then writes the data to the DDR_DATA registers. The write to DDR_DATA[1 5] should be done last since 
this triggers the actually write to DDR memory. 

4.8.24.2 B10 Access 

This is exactly the same as for S10 access except that a 32-byte word is used, and that a write to 
DDR_DATA[7] triggers the actual write to DDR memory. 



Bits 


Name 


Description 






0-28 


I CPU.ADDR 


^Address to be read/written by CPU. For the S10 this is the add 
B10itisa32-bvteword. 


ess for a 64-byte wo 


d. For the j 


24-31 


I N/A 


I N/A 







Table 57: DDR Address Register Bit Definitions 

4.8.25 Hash Maximums (HASH_MAX) Register [001 6H] 
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Bits 


Name 




0-15 


MAX.FKLEN 


When creating a hash entry for a flow key, the hash entry win not oe creaiec- n me nasu ik>i lenyu. 
would become greater than MAX.FKLEN. This does not count the initial hash entry that is in the 
hash table. If MAX FKLEN = 0 then no overflow hash entries will be used. 


16-31 


MAXJ.KLEN 


When creating a hash entry for a listen key, the hash entry will not be created it the hash list length 
would become greater than MAXJ.KLEN. This does not count the initial hash entry that is in the 
hash table. If MAX LKLEN = 0 then no overflow hash entries will be used. 



Table 58: Hash Maximums Register Bit Definitions 



i Bits 






0-5 


MUX_SEL 


Debug multiplexer select. This selects what debug information is exported via the debug bus. See 
the LUC implementation documentation for details. . 


6 


BYPASS 


When set to 1 this connects the debug input to the debug output. When low the debug information 
of the LUC is inserted into the debug chain. 


7-14 


N/A 




15 


DDR_DO_FLIPEN 


This is the DDR flip enable bit. If set then bits are flipped according to the DDR flip mask. Default 
value is zero. See section 2.1 1 for further details. 


16-31 


DDR_DO_FLIP 


This field is used to write the internal DDR flip mask. See section 2.11 for further details. 



Table 59: Debug Register Bit Definitions 

4.8.27 DDR Data (DDR.DATA) Registers [001 8H - 0027H] 

This is a block of sixteen 32-bit wide registers. The first register (at the lowest LUC register address) is 
defined as DDR_DATA[0]. The last register of this block (at the highest LUC register address) is 
DDR DATAM 5]. Note that DDR_DATA[0] contains the 32-bit word at the lowest DDR address For 
Sample, if during a DDR read DDR.DATA pointed to a TACL entry of Figure 1 1 then DDR_DATA[0 would 
contain the 32-bit word with the IP Protocol, and DDR_DATA[7] would contain the spare word. See the 
description of the DDR_ADDR register for further details (section 4.8.24). 



Bits Name ... Description 



| 0-31 



I CPU_DATA | Data to be read/written by the CPU. 



Table 60: DDR Data Register Bit Definitions 

Lookup Co mmand Count (LKCMP_CNT) Register [0028H] 

Counter of lookup commands that have been fed to the LUC. Cleared on read. 



Bits ; Name i ; Description 



Table 61: Lookup Command Count Register Bit Definitions 

4.8.29 Update Command Count (UPCMP_CNT) Register [0029H] 



Bits Name 



Counter of update commands that have been fed to the LUC. Cleared on read. 
Table 62: Update Command Count Register Bit Definitions 

Teardown Command Count (TDCMD_CNT) Register [002AH] 



Bits Name Description 



Counter of teardown commands that have been fed to the LUC. Cleared on read. 



Table 63: Teardown Command Count Bit Definitions 
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4.8.31 Release Command Count (RELSCMD_CNT) Register [002BH] 



Bits Name Descrip 



I 0-31 MRELSCMD _CNT | Counter of release commands that have been fed to the LUC. Cleared on read. 

Table 64: Release Command Count Register Bit Definitions 



4.8.32 Entries Created Count (ENTRY_CRT_CNT) Register [002CH] 

I 0-31 I CRT_CN' 



Bits i. Name Description 



Count of new entries created in the flow state tables as a response to "Lookup and Create 
commands. Cleared on read. . 



Table 65: Entries Created Count Register Bit Definitions 



4.8.33 Entries Found Count (ENTRY_FND_CNT) R^gjsjeqouzui^ 

foSlTFNDJNT^^^ount of entries found in the flow state table as a response to lookup commands. Cleared on re 
Table 66: Entries Found Count Register Bit Definitions 

4.8.34 Entries Not Created and Not Found Count (ENTRY_NCNF_CNT) 



0-31 NCNF_CNT 


I Count of in 


stances when * 


ie LUC was u 


nable to find and create an en 


try as a result of a lookup | 




| command. 


Cleared on rea 


d. 







Table 67: Entries Not Created and Not Found Count Register Bit Definitions 
4.8.35 Update Co unt (UPPATE_CNT) Register [002FH] 

Number of successful updates of the flow state table. Cleared on read. 



Bits JName^^^ Des 



Table 68: Update Count Register Bit Definitions 

4.8.36 Teardown Count (TEARPOWN_CNT) Register [0030H]^ 

| Number LUC - Cleared on read - 



Bits |; Name : Description 



I 0-31 I TD.CNT 



Table 69: Teardown Count Register Bit Definitions 

4.8.37 Denied Co unt (DENIED.CNT) Register [0031H]_ 

ptmTberoTOTmmands denied due to tables overflow. Cleared on read. 



Bits Name Descriptio 



iO-31 I DENIED_CNT 



Table 70: Denied Count Register Bit Definitions 



4.8.38 LUC Engine Memory Read Count (PENGMEMRDCT) Register [0032H] 



m 



Number of DDR bursts read from the memory by the LUC command engines. Clea red on read. 



£5t 



Table 71: LUC Engine Memory Read Count Register Bit Definitions 
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4.8.39 LUC En gine Memory Write Count (PENGMEMWRCT) Register [0033H] 

Table 72: LUC Engine Memory Write Count Register Bit Definitions 

4.8.4 0 TCU Engine Memory Read Count (TCUMEMRDCT) Register [0034H] 

Table 73: TCU Engine Memory Read Count Register Bit Definitions 

4.8.11 TCU Engine Memory Write Count (TCUMEMWRCT) Register [0035H]_ 



Bits [ Name Description 



( 0-31 | WR_CNT TNumberofDDRburstewritten to the memory by the Timer Control Unit engines. Cleared on read, | 

Table 74: TCU Engine Memory Read Count Register Bit Definitions 



4.8.42 Keeper Memory Read Count (KEEPMEMRDCT) Register [0036H] 

I Number of DDR bursts read from the memory by the resource keeper. Cleared on read. 



3 



Table 75: Keeper Memory Read Count Register Bit Definitions 
4.8.43 Keeper Memory Write Count (KEEPMEMWRCT) Register [0037H] 



Bite -Name.. Descriptioi 



I Number of DDFU)ur5tswritten to the memory by the resource keeper. Cleared on read. 



Table 76: Keeper Memory Write Count Register Bit Definitions 
4.8.44 Flow Hash List Traverse Count (FLOWHLTRVCT) Register [0038H]^ 



i Bits ' Name 


Description 




| 0-31 j TRV_CNT 


I Flow key hash list traverse count. During lookup operations this counts the mi! 
I through the hash list with the flow key. This is a running total. Cleared on reac 


;ses when searching I 
1. 1 



4.8.45 Listen Hash List Traverse Count (LSTNHLTRVCT) Register [0039H] 



TCstenkeyhashHs^ count. During lookup operations this counts the misses when 
1 searching through the hash list with the listen key. This is a running total. Cleared on read. 



Table 78: Listen Hash List Traverse Count Register Bit Definitions 
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4.8.46 Flow Hash Max Traverse Count (FLWHTMAXTRVCT_A) Register 

[003AH] i 


Bits 


Name 




0-15 r 


LUCE0J/1AX T 


This is a count of the maximum length hash list chain that LUU tngine m encounierea curing c 
flow key search. Cleared on read; . __ 


16-31 


LUCE1.MAX 


This is a count of the maximum length hash list chain that LUC Engine #1 encounterea aunng a 
flow key search. Cleared on read. , . 


4.8.47 


Table 79: Flow Hash Max Traverse Count Register Bit Definitions 

Flow Hash Max Traverse Count (FLWHTMAXTRVCT_B) Register 
003BH] _____«_____, 


Bits ; 


Name 




0-15 


LUCE2_MAX 


This is a count of the maximum length hash list chain that LUU tngine « encounierea aunng d 
flow key search. Cleared on read. . 


16-31 


LUCE3J/IAX 


This is a count of the maximum length hash list chain that LUC Engine #3 encounterea aunng a 
flow key search. Cleared on read. . 


4.8.48 


Table 80: Flow Hash Max Traverse Count Register Bit Definitions 

Flow Hash Max Traverse Count (FLWHTMAXTRVCT_C) Register 
[003CH] 


I Bits 


.Name 




0-15 


LUCE4_MAX 


This is a count of the maximum length hash list chain that LUU tngine rencountered aunng a 
flow key search. Cleared on read. 


16-31 


LUCE5_MAX 


This is a count of the maximum length hash list chain that LUC Engine #5 encountered dunng a 
flow key search. Cleared on read. 


Table 81: Flow Hash Max Traverse Count Register Bit Definitions 

4.8.49 Flow Hash Max Traverse Count (FLWHTMAXTRVCT_D) Register 

[003DH] mraM ___ a ™™_-_ 


I Bits 


Name 




0-15 


LUCE6_MAX 


This is a count of the maximum length hash list chain that LUC Engine ffb encounterea aunng a 
flow key search. Cleared on read. 


16-31 


LUCE7J/IAX 


This is a count of the maximum length hash list chain that LUC Engine #7 encountered dunng a 
flow key search. Cleared on read. 


4.8.5C 


Table 82: Flow Hash Max Traverse Count Register Bit Definitions 

Listen Hash Max Traverse Count (LSTNHTMAXTRVCTA) Register 
m03EHl 








0-15 


LUCE0_MAX 


This is a count of the maximum length hash list chain that LUC Engine #0 encountered dunng a 
listen key search. Cleared on read. 


16-31 


LUCE1_MAX 


This is a count of the maximum length hash list chain that LUC Engine #1 encountered dunng a 
listen key search. Cleared on read. . 




Table 


83: Listen Hash Max Traverse Count Register Bit Definitions 
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4.8.51 Listen Hash Max Traverse Count (LSTNHTM AXTRVCT.B) Register 
[003FH] 



Bits 




Description 




0-15 


I LUCE2_MAX 


This is a count of the maximum length ha 
listen key search. Cleared on read. 


5h list chain that LUC Engine #2 encountered during a 


16-31 


LUCE3_MAX 


This is a count of the maximum length hs 
listen key search. Cleared on read. 


sh list chain that LUC Engine #3 encountered dunng a 



Table 84: Listen Hash Max Traverse Count Register Bit Definitions 



4.8.52 Listen Hash Max Traverse Count (LSTNHTMAXTRVCT_C) Register 
[0040H] 



Bits 






0-15 


LUCE4J/1AX 


This is a count of the maximum length hash list chain that LUC Engine #4 encountered during a 
listen kev search. Cleared on read. — _ 


16-31 


LUCE5J/IAX 


This is a count of the maximum length hash list chain that LUC Engine ffi> encountered dunng a 
listen key search. Cleared on read. . 



Table 85: Listen Hash Max Traverse Count Register Bit Definitions 



4.8.53 Listen Hash Max Traverse Count (LSTNHTMAXTRVCT_D) Register 
[0041 H] ____^__^^_ M __ B 



Bits . 






0-15 


LUCE6_MAX 


This is a count of the maximum length hash list Chain that LUU tngine vo encoumerea aunng <x 
listen key search. Cleared on read. ' \ ; 


16-31 


LUCE7_MAX 


This is a count of the maximum length hash list chain that LUC Engine #7 encountered dunng a 
listen key search. Cleared on read. ' 



Table 86: Listen Hash Max Traverse Count Register Bit Definitions 



4.8.54 SEC ECC Error Count (SECECCERROR_CNT) Register [0042H]__ 

F 0^31 T^R^^^^hSt^^ DRAM errors- Cleared °" re ad ^ 

Table 87: SEC ECC Error Count Register Bit Definitions 

4.8.55 Free Flow State Count (FSIDAVAIL_CNT) Register [0043H] 

^§jPfiiEE5^^nTiS 

~ " i.e. it is constantly updated and never cleared. — 

26-31 I N/A I N/A 1 

Table 88: Free Flow State Count Register Bit Definitions 



4.8.56 Free Overflow Hash Entry Count (FOVFAVAIL_CNT) Register [0044H] 



Bits 


Name 




0-18 


I FREE_CNT 


^TrSacK This is a flow through 
value, i.e. it is constantly updated and never cleared. . 


19-31 


| N/A 


I N/A . 1 



Table 89: Free Overflow Hash Entry Count Register Bit Definitions 
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4.8.57 Free Listen State Count (FL1DAVAIL_CNT) Register [0045H] 



Bits 


Name 


Description 




0-15 


I FREE_CNT 


This is a count of the number of listen state entnes that are a 


vailable. This is a flow through value, 




i.e. it is constantly updated and never cleared. 




16-31 


I N/A 


N/A 





Table 90: Free Listen State Count Register Bit Definitions 



4.8.58 Extended Configuration (EXT.CONFIG) Register [0046H] 





0-7 


PCTMRJ/IASK 


This is the mask that is applied to the Timer Write Bitmap field of the Protocol Core Workspace 
(Figure 42) before any of the Timer Write Bitmap bits are examined. This register allows control 
over what timers the Protocol Core can reset. 






8-15 


ICTMR.MASK 


This is the mask that is applied to the Timer Write Bitmap field of the Interface Core Workspace 
(Figure 42) before any of the Timer Write Bitmap bits are examined. This register allows control 
over what timers the Interface Core can reset. 




16-21 


FLW_SH_SIZE 


This is the size, in 128-bit words, of the shared area of a flow state. The value of (FLW_SH_SIZE 
+ 2), when expressed in bytes, must be a multiple of 64-bytes. See section 2.3.5.4 for more 
details. 


22-26 


LIS_SH_SIZE 


This is the size, in 128-bit words, of the shared area of a listen state. The value of (LIS_SH_SIZE 
+ 2), when expressed in bytes, must be a multiple of 64-bytes. See section 2.3.5.4 for more 
details. 


27-31 


N/A 


N/A 




4.8.59 


Table 91: Extended Configuration Register Bit Definitions 

Protocol Flow Write Mask (PC_FLW_WR_MASK) Register [0047H] 




Bits 


Name 


Description 


0-31 


MASK 


This mask is applied to the Flow State Write Bitmap field of a flow state workspace header (see 
Figure 42) for a Protocol Core before any blocks are written back. It allows blocks to be protected 
from being overwritten. . 



Table 92: Protocol Flow Write Mask Register Bit Definitions 



4.8.60 Interface Flow Write Mask (IC_FLW_WR_MASK) Register [0048H] 









0-31 


MASK 


This mask is appti 

Figure 42) for an Interface Core before any blocks are written back. It allows blocks to be 



Table 93: Interface Flow Write Mask Register Bit Definitions 



4.8.61 Listen Write Mask (LIS_WR_MASK) Register [0049H] 



Bits 


Name 


Description 


0-15 


IC_LIS_MASK 


This is the lower 16-bits of the mask that is applied to the How State wnte bitmap field ot a listen 
state workspace header (see Figure 42) for an Interface Core before any blocks are written back. 
It allows blocks to be protected from being overwritten. The upper 16-bits of the mask are 
assumed to be zero since the maximum size of a listen entry is 1KB 


16-31 


PC_LIS_MASK 


As above, but for a Protocol Core. 



Table 94: Listen Write Mask Register Bit Definitions 
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4.8.62 Release Count (RELS_CNT) Register [004AH] 



Number of successful releases executed by the LUC. Cleared on read. 



Table 95: Release Count Register Bit Definitions 

4.8.63 LUC Workspace In Buffer Parameters (LWIB_PARS) Registers [0050H 
- 0057H] 

The LUC Workspace In Buffer Parameters register blocks provides parameters for managing the LUC 
Workspace In Buffer. Logically there is a set of LUC Workspace In Buffer parameters for each Processor 
Core We store two sets of parameters per register, so there are eight LWIB_PARS registers in total. 



Tnoeo r OJ j g t P rc n m inrteygri hy a Core Index value, as specified in s ection 2.1 .2. To fin d the LUC 
Workspace In Buffer parameters for a register first select the LWIB.PARS register using Core lndex[3:1 j, 
and then use Core lndex[0] to select (BASE_0, WS_SHIFT_0) or (BASE_1, WS_SHIFT_1). 



Bits 


Name 




0-13 


BASE_0 


This is the offset to use for this specific Core Index into the LUC workspace in tsuner. i nis is a 
1 28-bit word address. _ 


14-15 


WS_SHIFT_0 


This is the amount to shift the Workspace ID by before it is used to index into the LUC Workspace 
In Buffer. Possible values are 0, 1 or 2. 3 is not a valid value. This should match the shift 
parameter that is programmed into the Protocol Cluster registers. 


16-29 


BASEJ 


Same definition as BASE 0 above. 


30-31 


WS_SHIFT_1 


Same definition as WS SHIFT 0 above. ■ __ 



Table 96: LUC Workspace In Buffer Register Bit Definitions 

4.9 Initialisation 

The following sequence should be used to initialise the LUC: 

1 . Bring the LUC out of reset. At this point DDR_UN_PROG bit of the STATUS register will be high. 

2 Wait 200us and then load the DDR DRAMs physical parameters: 

a. Set the DDR_REGIST, DDR.TRCADJ, DDR_AFMODE, DDR_CSGEN and DDR_DROW 
fields of the LUC_PARAMS register to the appropriate values. 

3 Set the DDR.MODE and DDR_EXT_MODE registers accordingly. Then set the ACT bit of the 
CONTROL register. This bit must be kept high on all future writes of the CONTROL register. After 
setting the ACT bit, the LUC will perform the following actions: 

a. Activate CKE output. 

b. Execute a NOP command. 

c Execute a PreChargeAIIBanks command. 

d. Load the DDR DRAMs ExtendedModeReg register with the EXT_MODE field of the 
DDR_EXT_MODE register on the LUC. 

e. Load the DDR DRAMs ModeReg register with the MODE field of the DDR_MODE register 
on the LUC. This will reset the memory DLL. 

f. Execute a PreChargeAIIBanks command. 

q Execute two AutoRefresh commands in a row. 

h. Load the DDR DRAMs ModeReg with DDR_MODE{[14:9],[1 5],[7:0]} to program operating 
parameters without resetting the DLL. 

i. Wait 400 clock cycles to let the DLL acquire clock lock. 

j. Drive low (inactive) the PROGJN.PROG and DDR_UN_PROG bits of the STATUS register. 
4. Wait for the PROGJN_PROG bit of the STATUS register to go low. 
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5. Set the DDR_RCYC field of the TCU_CTRL register to an appropriate value. 

6 Enable automatic refresh by setting the RFRESH bit of the CONTROL register. This cannot be done 
before steps 1 through 5 since the automatic refresh state machine is disabled when the 
DDR_UN_PROG bit of the STATUS register is low. 

7. At this point the DDR memory can be used. The software must initialise the Hash Table to zero. To 
do this: 

a Load the base of the Hash Table into the AFST.BASE register. 

b Load the size, in DDR bursts, into the CNT field of the FLOW_CNT register. 

c Set INIT=1 and FILLNO in the CONTROL register in one write. 

d. Poll the STATUS register until INIT_IN_PROG goes low. The LUC signals completion of the 
memor y initialisation by clearing this bit. 

8. The Timer Table must also be cleared to zero. To do this follow the same steps as defined above 
for clearing the Hash Table. 

9 Each Available Table must now be initialised with an incrementing 32-bit value, starting at zero. The 
LUC initialises all Available Tables in one go using the FILLI bit of the CONTROL register. To do 
this, the following sequence must be followed: 

a. Configure the AFST_BASE field of the AFST.BASE register with the base of the Available 
Flow State Table. 

b. Configure the AOHT_BASE field of the AOHT_ALST_BASE register with the base of the 
Available Overflow Hash Table. 

c. Configure the ALST_BASE field of the AOHT_ALST_BASE register with the base of the 
Available Listen Table. • 

d Configure the CNT field of the FLOW_CNT register with the number of flow entries. 

e. Configure the CNT field of the OVFLOW_CNT register with the number of overflow hash 
entries. 

f. Configure the CNT field of the LISTEN_CNT register with the number of listen entries, 
g Set INIT=1 and FILLI=1 in the CONTROL register in one write. 

h. Poll the STATUS register until INITJN_PROG goes low. The LUC signals completion of the 
memory initialisation by clearing this bit. The Available Tables are then initialised. 

1 0. Enable the resource keeper logic by setting KEEP_EN bit of the CONTROL register. The keeper pre- 
fetches pointers to the entries in the tables into the proper FIFOs. This is part of the initialisation of 
the Free Block Manager. 

1 1 . All other registers in the LUC that have not already been explicitly configured must now be initialised. 
The settings for these registers are application specific. 

12 Set and then clear the SBINIT bit of the CONTROL register. The TCU interval should then be set in 
the INTERVAL field of the TCU_CTRL register. Setting the TTICK bit in the CONTROL register 
enables the TCU. 

13 Enable the reception of commands from the Dispatcher and messages from the Message Bus by 
' setting EN_RECV bit of the CONTROL register. This will activate the luc_dsp_ready output and 

activate the LUC input logic. 



14. Done. 
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5 Design Rationale 
5.1 Hash Entry Size 

With reference to section 2.3.3, there is a considerable amount of spare space in the S10 hash entry format. 
The reason for this is that the S10 LUC has a minimum burst size of 64-bytes to the DDR flow state memory. 
To keep things simple it was decided that the hash entry size should match this burst size. 





We could store extra flow state in the 46- 
bytes. This would be in addition to the flow 
state stored under the Socket ID pointer. 


This complicates an update. When the Dispatcher issues a flow state update it 
does so with the Socket ID. This allows the LUC to directly update memory, 
without locking any data structures. If it were also required to update the data in 
the hash entry then it would need a back pointer from the flow state to the hash 
entry. It would also need to look thfi hash list nn flow state updates, 






We could store another hash entry for a 
different hash value. 


This is really saying that we could put part of the overflow hash entry table in the 
hash table. This would really complicate things for the LUC. 




We could store another hash entry for the 
same hash value. It may even be possible 
to fit three hash entries per 64-byte word. 


This complicates the hash table maintenance algorithms for the LUC. It now has 
to allow for two keys being in the same hash entry. However, doing this does 
mean that a hash list of length two could be accessed in a single shot. 



Table 97: S10 Hash Entry Compression Methods 



5.2 LUC Workspace In Buffer 

There was much discussion to do with decreasing the size of the LUC Workspace In Buffer described in 
section 3.4. The argument was that the LUC does not need to buffer sixteen workspaces: using a smaller 
number would still keep the LUC busy and would decrease the buffer memory requirements. 

One thing to note about the workspace writes from the protocol core is that the workspaces and LUC 
commands do not arrive in sequence, i.e. a workspace could arrive from protocol core number four, but the 
next LUC update command could be from protocol core number two. This reordering is due to the message 
bus being arbitrated amongst multiple cluster controllers. 

5.2.1 LUC Workspace In CAM Possible Solution 

A suggested scheme was to use eight workspace buffers that are shared between all protocol cores. There 
would be a single buffer full bit that would be presented to all cluster controllers. An eight-entry CAM would 
manage this buffer, with the key to the CAM being the FDC index. Each entry in the CAM would contain a 
pointer to the workspace (one of eight) and a reference count. This CAM was designed to overcome the 
order issue. 

Workspaces received from the message bus would first be placed in a holding buffer, and the buffer full flag 
would be set. We would then lookup the FDC index in the CAM. If a match was found then the workspace 
pointed to by the CAM entry would be overwritten, the reference count would be incremented, and the 
holding buffer would be cleared. 

If a CAM entry were not found then a CAM entry would be created with the reference count set to one. If 
there were space for at least one more entry in the CAM then the buffer full flag would be cleared, otherwise 
it would be left on. This ensures that we always have room for one entry in the CAM. 

Update, teardown and discard commands from the Dispatcher would allow the LUC to decrement the 
reference count of the CAM entries. When a reference count reaches zero the CAM entry can be removed, 
possibly allowing the buffer full flag to be lowered. 

While this scheme appears to work, it is obviously more complicated than a simple buffer per protocol core. 
This complexity could increase both design, verification and debug time. For this reason we decided to use 
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the simpler, but more memory intense, buffer per protocol core. However, this option is always available if 
we decide that trade off for space is worth the extra complexity and time. 

6 Open Issues 

None. 

7 Summary 

The preceding sections should have accurately described the operation of the LUC. Please notify the author 
of any discrepancies, omissions or typos. 

Appendix A 

A.1 DDR DRAM Address Folding 

The following diagram illustrates the way the LUC folds the DDR DRAM address for various memory 
configurations. This is used to set the DDR_AFMODE field of the LUC_PARAMS register of section 4.8.9. 
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